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Hotes. 
STAPLE INN, 

Is it too late for the voice of ‘N. & Q.’ to be 
uplifted in aid of the deputation of the Commons 
Preservation Society which petitioned the Court 
of Common Council to do something for the pre- 
servation of this old Inn of Chancery ? 

The Standard, in a very interesting article, a 
few days ago discussed—not unfavourably to the 
deputation—the merits of the petition; but I ask, 
Who is there among the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who 
would not cordially support that appeal, or, failing 
that, would not wish that some other means may 
be found to preserve the old inn from destruction / 
I think I may say, without fear of contradiction, 
that Staple Inn is, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the Temple, the most interesting relic of the civil 
life of old London, and it has this additional fact 
in its favour, that it cannot be said (as may be 
the case with Wren’s churches in the Strand) that 
it stands in the way of a great public improve- 
ment, The part of Holborn which comprises 
Staple Inn forms one of the broadest thorough- 
fares in the metropolis, and now that Middle Row 
has been pulled down, the quaint overhanging 
gables, now eo rare in London, and picturesque 
surroundings are fully exposed to view. 

The Society for Photographing Relics of Old 
London issued a very good photograph of the old 
inn amongst its series for the year 1878, and in the 


additional letterpress description which was issued 
by Mr. A. Marks in 1881 it is there described as 
being among the oldest of the existing groups of 
| old London houses, dating apparently from Eliza- 
bethan times, for it is mentioned by Stow 
| in 1598. Staple Inn has, however, 1 think, 
a higher claim to antiquity as an Inn of Chan- 
| cery than that awarded to it by Stow, for 
in the ‘History and Antiquities of the Inns of 
| Court and Chancery’ (ed. 1780), founded on Sir 
William Dugdale’s ‘ Origines Juridiciales, it is 
stated that Staple Inn—which, as we know, was 
one of the two Inns of Chancery belonging to 
Gray’s Inn, the other being Barnard’s Inn (of 
which we are now having such an interesting 
account from time to time in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
from the pen of oneof their own “‘antients”)—‘‘ was 
heretofore called Staple Hall, being a place where 
merchants for woolls had their meetings,” and it 
goes on to state that 
“by an ancient MS. book,* written about King 
Henry V.’s time, containing divers orders and constitu- 
tions relating to the Society, it should seem that this 
house was an inne of chancery then, if not before those 
days, but held by lease ; for the first grant of the inherit- 
ance thereof to the ancients of Gray’s Inn, from John 
Knighton and Alice, his wife, daughter of John Chap- 
wood, was by indenture of bargain and sale dated 10 Nov: 
20 Hen: VIII.” 

Apart from the question whether all open spaces, 
such as its garden and courtyards afford, should 
not, in these days of London’s rapid expansion in 
area and population, be secured for the benefit of 
future generations by an observant and far-seeing 
municipality, is there nothing but the bare hygienic 
value, so to speak, of such a spot existing in our 
midst? I cannot do better than quote the con- 
cluding words of the same article in the Standard, 
which to my mind appeals with great force not 
only to every Londoner, but to every one worthy 
of the name of Englishman :— 

“ Like all the Inns of Court and Chancery, its very 
appearance is redolent of a dead and buried past. The 
‘studious cloisters’ and monastic courts of these old 
foundations recall the time when London was the seat 
of a legal university, and when students of the high 
mystery of the Law were students in something else 
than name. Like the colleges of Oxfurd and Cambridge, 
the inns take us back at once to the Middle Ages, with 
their guilds, and close corporations, and monastic modes 
of life, and the impression is deeper in the old and quiet 
quadrangles between Fleet Street and Holborn than in 
the bustling squares and courts of the Temple and Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in which the life of to-day is vivid enough to 
overpower the recollections of the past. If barristers 
had time to be antiquarians they would surely strive to 
secure from destruction the tenements consecrated by 
the memories or the labours of Fortescue, and Camden, 
and Selden, and Hale, and Blackstone, and many another 
member of the most illustrious of English profes- 
sions. But if the lawyers will not bestir themselves 
Staple Inn has claims which laymen cannot ignore, 
Wherever that famous ‘morning drum-beat which en- 
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circles the world’ is heard the name of Staple Inn is 
known; for has it not been immortalized by Dickens ; 
and is not Dickens read wherever the langage in which 
he wrote is spoken? If these considerations seem too 
intangible for a business-like corporation, they may at 
least be urged to keep intact one of the few remnants of 
that old London which is rapidly becoming extinct ex- 
cept in prints and pictures. Fifteen thousand pounds, 
we are told, were spent in constructing that imitation of 
a street in old London which proved such an attraction 
at the recent exhibitions; surely, for want of about 
double or treble that sum we ought not to suffer the real 
bit of medieval London that looks down on Holborn to 
pass out of existence. Staple Inn might be turned into 
a museum of civic antiquities or devoted to some other 
public purpose, and as such it would be as unfailing a 
source of interest and delight to all foreign, colonial, 
and American visitors to the metropolis as the Plantin 
Museum at Antwerp is to all Englishmen who go to the 
city on the Schelit. We have too few antiquities left in 
London to be able to spare one that is so characteristic 
and curious.” 


Asa “barrister who has time to be an anti- 
tiquarian,” I ask your readers, if not too late, to 
do all in their power to help to save Staple [nn 
from the doom which otherwise too surely awaits 
it, by bringing public opinion to bear on its de- 
fence. I will not stay to discuss the legality or 
the morality of those quasi-public bodies, such as 
the authorities of Serjeant’s Inn, Barnard’s Inn, 
claiming and exercising the right to dispose of their 
property and put the proceeds in their pockets 

cause they happen to be the governing bodies 
for the time being. It may be that such a course 
was precipitated by the communistic nonsense and 
envious attacks upon the great civic companies that 
are indulged in to such an extent at the present 
day; but without doubt such examples are con- 
tagious, and have already, I cannot help thinking, 
borne bitter fruit in bringing about the contem- 
plated sale of Staple Inn. Where is it to end? 
Are the governing bodies of the four Inns of 
Court to dispose of their wealthy inheritances 
because, forsooth, more students are called to the 
Bar than can ever by any possibility get a living 
at it, or because barristers seek to obtain chambers 
elsewhere, owing to the high rents that are asked 
for them in their own inn ? 

As to what effect the recent answer of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works in the matter of the coal duties received 
by the City of London may have upon the success 
or otherwise of the deputation to the Court of Com- 
mon Council in the matter of Staple Inn I will offer 
no conjecture ; but a people that was only made 
alive to the necessity of preserving Shakespeare’s 
house for the nation when America was on the 
very eve of carting it away bodily to New York, 
must be indeed hard to move, and I am afraid the 
awakening will not come until the last bit of 

muine, dear old London—dear to every lover of 

is country and his country’s history—has been re- 
moved from our midst. I would only say, in conclu- 





sion, that I, for one, would have been only too glad 
to have heard that Staple Inn had been purchased 
by our American cousins, to rear, it may be, that 
ancient hall in another land, where, at all events, 
the love and reverence for the old traditions of the 
mother country and her ancient buildings have 
taken a deeper root, and have been the means of 
saving that which the old country, by her neglect 
and want of appreciation of those very treasures 
committed to her charge, had doomed to destruc- 
tion. J. Upat. 
Inner Temple. 





THE MIGRATION FROM ENGLAND TO NEW 
ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Concluded from p, 402.) 

The twelfth chapter, “‘The soldiers of Christ 
ship from the Towne and Porte of Southampton, 
in England, one ship the Eagle,” renamed the Ara- 
bella,* they purchase, filling it with “the seede 
of man and beaste to sow this untilled Wilder- 
nesse.” “Lord Christ,” the writer says fervently, 
‘here they are at thycommand.” Then he notes, 
“The Dutch hods-podge, the mingle-mangle of re- 
ligion, causing the church of Christ to increase so 
little.” ‘£198 ships passed the perilous ocean, 
braving the dangers and escaping evils, rocks, 
pirates,” and what not. ‘‘ Now comes Sea-borne 
Cotton, a young student of Cambridge, son to 
that famous and renowned teacher of Christ Mr. 
John Cotton.” ‘“ These soldiers of Christ, July, 
1630, first set foot at Noddell’s Island, north of 
Charles’s River.” “The Lady Arabella and other 
godly women abode at Salem, their husbands con- 
tinuing at Charles Town.” ‘‘The people after 
their long voyage were troubled with scurvy, and 
some died.” “Now Izaac Johnson died,” it is 
said of great grief at the loss of his wife, who had 
died of hardships before him. “He very much 
rejoyced at his death ”:— 

What moved thee on the Seas upon such toyle with Lady- 
taking?...... 

Christ onely trust, Johnson’s turnd dust, and yet hee 's 
crownd and strengthened. 

**1630, August 23, John Winthrope was chosen 
governor, Dudley and Broadstreet under him.” 
** The town of Charles is north of Charles’s River, 





* The Lady Arabella, one of the two sisters of the Karl 
of Lincoln, who, animated with great zeal, went with 
and encouraged these early pilgrims, ‘‘The Lady Ara- 
bella, wife to that Godly Eayuvre Izack Johnson.” In 
our Oolonial Papers, vol. xx. No, 174, date 1667, at the 
Record Office, it is stated that “‘ Harvey, who founded 
the College, went from London with Mr. Cotton and the 
Earl of Lincoln’s sisters.” Harvey is John Harvard, and 
this is about 1630, If this be so, John, who was con- 
sumptive, must have gone out (a trip for health pro- 
bably) eight years before his final trip—not an unlikely 
thing, in the care of such ladies and Mr. Cotton; sea 
air always has been a recognized prophylactic in con- 
sumptive cases. 
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and so took its name ; it consisted of 150 dwelling 
houses.” The churches, ¢.¢., separate bodies of 
Christian people, are named of the places as they 
are successively formed, the first Plimouth, third 


Dorchester, fourth Boston, in 1631; of the fifth | 


Roxburg, also founded in 1631, ‘‘ Eliot is the 
pastor, whose name through the wild woods spread 
in Indians’ mouths,...... in sundry shapes the Devills 
made them dread,” and now “the Lord” takes 
them up. The sixth church is at Linn, the seventh 
at Water-Towne. 1631, John Winthrop is chosen 
governour, and again in 1632 and 1633; the magis- 
trates being chosen until 1637 by freemen. It is 
incidentally mentioned that the scurvy is very bad, 
and that “the Indians are much taken with the 
Englishmen’s God on account of the sweet rain 
that fell.” “The Reverend Mr. John Cotton is 
called to the office of teaching elder of the Church at 
Boston.” “ John Cotton hath God’s mind I dare 
believe.” “The eighth church gathered at Cam- 
bridge in 1633 ; they chose a place on Charles’s 
River between Charles-Towne and Water-Towne, 
and there erected New Towne, now called Cam- 
bridge.” ‘The first pastor was the faithfull and 
laborious Mr. Hooker.” ‘‘ Christ I will run, sayes 
Hooker, thou hast set my feet at large.” ‘‘ Then 
looke one (on) Hooker’s workes, they follow him.” 

1633, “ This yeare a small gleane of Rye was 
brought to the Courte as the first-fruits of English 
graine,at which the poore people greatly rejoyced.” 

1634, More troubles at New Towne, but there is 
consolation, ‘‘ The Lord Christ intending to make 
his New England Souldiers the very wonder of the 
Age, brought them into greater straites.” “ Mr. 
Lothorp comes over to help in the planting of Pli- 
mouth.” 

1635, “ Sir Henry Vaine comes, and that upright 
hearted servant Richard Saltingstall, son to Sir 
Richard, who, being weary of this Wilderness work, 
returned home.” “Hugh Peters comes over. 
Peters, a soldier stout in Wildernesse for Christ 
begins the war.” 

1637, “ Large inheritances have come to many, 
the Lord intended it for this very work—the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulnesse of it.” This 
year they attempt a treaty with the Indians, who, 
instead of treating, “ blaspheme the Lord, saying, 
Englishmans was all one Flye, Englishman was all 
one —— (?), and themselves all one Moor-hawks.” 

I am now drawing to a conclusion, but the book 
would justify a much longer paper. 1638, chap. xii., 
treats ‘‘of the great Earthquake in New England, 
and of the foundation of Harvard College.” “ This 
yeare, the first day of the Fourth Month about two 
of the clock in the after-noone the Lord caused a 
great and terrible Earth-quake, which was generall 
throughout the English plantations.” Lastly, of 
the College and its founder, “ This year, although 
the estates of these pilgrim people were much 
wasted, yet seeing the benefit that would accrew 





to the Churches of Christ and Civil Government, 
by the Lord’s blessing upon learning, they began 
to erect a Colledge, the Lord by His provident 
hand giving His approbation to the work in send- 
ing over a faithfull and godly servant of His, the 
reverend Mr. John Harvard, who, joyning with 
the people of Christ at Charles Towne, suddainly 
after departed this life and gave near a thousand 
pound toward this work, wherefore the Govern- 
ment thought it meet to call it Harvard College in 
remembrance of him. 

If Harvard had with riches here been taken, 

He need not then through troublous Seas have past ; 

But Christ's bright glory hath thine eyes so waken, 

Nought can content, thy soul of him must tast.” 

At p. 165 is an account of the College in 1640. 
“A fair hall, comfortable studies, and a good 
library, given by the liberal hand of some magis- 
trates and ministers with others. The chief gift 
towards the foundation of this Colledge was by 
Mr. Jobn Harvys,* a reverend minister, the 
country being very weak in the public treasury.” 

1640, *‘ Mr. Henry Dunstan is now President of 
this Colledg.” 

For a more extended account of the matter of 
the birthplace and associations in Southwark see 
‘ John Harvard,’ ‘ Old Southwark and its People,’ 
by myself; ‘John Harvard and his Ancestry,’ 
Waters; an article, in one respect rather tinged 
with jealousy, in the Harvard Monthly, April, 
1886; and Atheneum, July 11, 1885, and Jan- 
uary 16, 1886. Wituiam Renpteg, F.R.C.S. | 





Spenser’s 1569 ‘ Visions or Betuay,’ Sonets 
vil. 1X.—Leaving some questions which either 
present themselves at once or arise from a careful 
perusal of these sonnets, I would say a few words 
on certain points in these two. 

1. Various editors have given Sonnet viii. from 
Vander Nordt, but none has observed that one of 
its lines is defective. L. 7 runs thus— 

Where all worldes hap was reposed. 
Here one syllable at least is wanting, and the 
phrase unidiomatic. Hence I would attempt its 
restoration thus— 

Where all | [the] world | es hap | was re | posed, 
This world being spoken of, “all worldes hap” 
without the article is unidiomatic and misleading. 
The original, too, has “du monde.” As to the 
rest of the scansion, worldes may be treated as a 
dissyllable, the genitival es being more than once 
made syllabic in R. Greene’s verse. 

2. There is another unnoticed singularity, or 
rather anomaly, in this sonnet which it may be as 
well to mention. The other ten of this version and 
the fifteen of the later version are, like Du Bellay’s, 
* The name, apparently from hesitation as to the 
right spelling, isa little obscure, but clear enough to the 
understanding reader. 
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all of the sonnet length of fourteen lines. This 
alone has fifteen. L. 11 of Du Bellay— 
Si cest Hydre nouveau, digne de cent Heracles, 

is, contrary to Spenser’s then rule of line for line, 
expanded into— 

But this new Hydra mete to be assailde 

Even by an hundred such as Hercules. 
This exception is evidence, I think, of haste, espe- 
cially when taken with other matters. 

Lastly, I would assert with the utmost conviction 
that the statement of Vander Nordt, that “ bicause 
they serve to our purpose I have translated them 
out of Dutch into English,” is as much not the 
case as when he says of Petrarch’s verses,“ bicause, 
&c., I have out of the Brabants speache, turned 
them into the English tongue.” Not that [ would 
accuse him of wilful falseness—for there is no 
motive for such falseness—but that I believe that 
force of circumstances caused him to give up his 
original intention. Not only is Spenser’s version 
almost line for line with the original, but it is 
almost word for word. Again, in his Sonnet xi. |. 3, 
his, in English, rare pbrase “ th’ inconstance of the 
heavens” is but the French “ l'inconstance,” &c., 
and in iii. 4, he translates “ visée” by “ sight”; but, 
seeing the mistake he had made, and into which he 
might lead his reader, he in his second version 
gave “ his level see.” Br. Nicuorsoy. 


Tae PreseRvATION oF Booxsinpines.—Book- 
bindings become deteriorated in many ways, inde- 
pendently of wear and of the careless dusting or 
rubbing of servants, which does so much injury to 
the upper border of the back. The greatest damage 
is, I believe, incurred by the gradual abstraction 
of moisture by evaporation, as this leads to crack- 
ing and the separation of the sides from the back ; 
but other enemies are to be found in damp, dust, and 
gas. I do not myself go in much for expensive bind- 
ings; still, even I have been sometimes grieved to 
see good bindings gradually losing all their freshness 
and brightness, especially when there has been but 
very little real wear and tear.* I looked about, 
therefore, for something which might preserve or 
renew the suppleness of my leather bindings, and 
in general keep them and my other bindings in 
the best possible condition. At last it occurred to 
me, about twelve months ago, to make use of vase- 
line, which has the advantage of being a mineral 
substance, and is, therefore, very much less liable 
to decompose than anything belonging to the 
animal or vegetable kingdom. I have used it 
with every kind of binding, whole bindings (calf 
and morocco), half bindings with cloth or marbled 
paper sides, and cloth bindings. I have found 

ad ay eony A enough, I frequently notice that bindings 
which have the least wear and tear are the most liable 
to decay, especially at the junction between the sides and 
the back, where a tindery appearance is presented. 


it to succeed admirably, and I can at once single 
out by their appearance, and especially by the 
brightness of the gilding, the books which I have 
subjected to the process. It answers better, how- 
ever, with leather and with cloth than with the 
marbled sides or edges of books, though even these 
I have not found to be in any way damaged by the 
treatment. It might be thought that an uvpleasant 
greasiness would be produced, but this is not so, 
at least not for more than a few hours ; the bind- 
ings seem to drink up the vaseline, as if they knew 
it would do them good.* Neither does the smell 
of vaseline persist for long. Where there are in- 
sects it might be as well to pass the wash-leather 
or flannel on which the vaseline has been smearedt 
lightly over the edges, especially if these are gilt, 
but the book should, of course, be tightly squeezed, 
so that none may enter between the leaves. I 
need scarcely say that, as vaseline has a yellowish 
or yellowish-brown hue, I do not recommend its 
use in any case in which the binding is of those 
light or delicate tints which we so often see in 
cloth bindings intended for the drawing-room 
table. But in the case of ordinary cloth or 
leather bindings, even though they may have very 
vivid hues, very different from yellow (such as red, 
green, or blue), I cannot perceive that the yellowish 
tinge (which must be very slight when spread in 
small quantity and in a very thin film over a large 
surface) is communicated in the slightest degree 
to the binding.t Indeed, it is these vivid colours 
which profit most by the application. At the same 
time it is well to be cautious, and any one who is 
disposed to make trial of the plan here recom- 
mended would in the first instance do well to con- 
fine his attentions to elderly or valetudinary bind- 
ings. 

— generally use a strong vaseline, somewhat 
darkish in colour, and which I believe to be cam- 
phorated vaseline (the label has disappeared from 
the bottle); but I have no doubt that any vaseline 
would answer the purpose. I am not aware that 
this preparation of petroleum has as yet been 
adulterated ; still, as I live in London, [ always 
buy mine from the Chesebrough firm of New York, 
which has an agency at Holborn Viaduct ; for, as 
nothing but vaseline and kindred preparations (all 
of their own manufacture) are sold there, the 
vaseline is likely to be pure. F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 





* Bindings treated with vaseline do not on that 
account become dustier than others; indeed, they seem 
to me—but this may be a fancy—to attract dust less. 

+ It should be well smeared, else one part of the bind- 
ing gets too much vaseline and another too little. 

t It seems to me to be highly probable that vaseline 
will soon be purified to such an extent as to be nearly 
colourless, especially if the want of such a vaseline is 
felt. I bought some lately, and at once noticed that it 
was considerably paler than that which I had bought 





six years before, and of which I still had some left. 
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Letren or Casanova,—Casanova’s memoirs 
(1826-38, 12 vols, 12mo.) end abruptly, and it is 
not known whether the continuation has been 
suppressed or destroyed. They leave the author 
at Trieste in the early part of 1774, awaiting the 
result of the efforts of bis friends to enable him 
to return to Venice. I have met with a letter of 
Casanova in the Count de Lamberg’s ‘ Mémorial 
d'un Mondain,’ Londres, 1776, 8vo., pp. 163, 164, 
which gives the result, and which it would be well 
to print at the end of any new edition as the con- 
clusion of this portion of his memoirs :— 

J'etois surpris qu'un homme connu dans les Lettres, 
homme 4 connvisances profondes, & que ses malheurs 
éloignoient de sa patric, Mr. Casanova de S. Galt (qui 
détenu 4 Venise, se sauva des plombs par un espece de 
miracle) ne trouvat pas moyen de rentrer dans I’ Etat par 
le nombre de protections qu'il a parmi les Nobles: il 
blessa & Varsovie en duel le Comte Branitcki, & m’écrivit 
le 13 Septembre, 1772, qu'il avoit passé l'automne de 
1768 en Espagne. 

Un lettre de Venise du 24 Septembre, 1774, m'a rassur: 
sur son sort, 

Je suis fou de joie...... me dit-il......jamais le Tribunal 
redoutable des Inquisiteurs d'Etat n'a fait 4 un citoyen 
une grace plus ample que celle dont on m’a comblé : on 
m’a accuei!li; & d’abord que je me suis présenté, on m’a 
annoncé ma liberté, en recompense (m’a-t-on dit) de ma 
réfutation de I’histoire du Gouvernment de Venise par 
Amelot de la Houssaye, 

R. 8. Torver. 


PARALLEL PASSAGE TO ONE IN ‘IVANHOE.’— 
One of the most striking scenes in ‘Ivanhoe’ is 
where Rebecca, pursued by Front de Bceuf on the 
tower of the castle, threatens to throw herself 
from the battlement, saying, ‘‘ that the Jewish 
maiden would rather trust her soul with God than 
her honour to the Templar” (vol. ii. chap. i. ed. 
1829). Now Sir F. Doyle, in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
repeats a story which he heard from Sir David 
Dandas, that the Stirling of Keir, who was out in 
1715, disappeared till he came forward again in 
1745, when he was arrested, and tried for his life. 
The prosecution relied on the evidence of an ex- 
bailiff of the laird, who had undertaken to identify 
him. After gazing at him, he told the judge that 
he was “ verra like his maister, but on looking at 
him weel he doubted, indeed he felt sure that he 
was not his maister at all,” and as there were no 
other witnesses the case broke down. The Pres- 
byterian minister of the place vented his indigna- 
tion on the witness in the strongest terms :— 

“* Where, you perjured villain, do you expect to go 
to after death—lying to God as you have done to-day!’ 
‘ Weel, weel, meenister,’ was the reply, ‘what you say 
may be a’ verra true, but you see | ‘d rather trust my 
soul with my Maker than my maister with thae fellows.’” 


—Pp. 255, 256. 
W. E. Buckuey. 
Tue Prepecessors or THE Kets 1n Brivaty. 
—A matter of some interest is suggested by a 
reply to a question concerning the name Orr 





(ante, p. 374) by Dr. Cuarnock, who informs us 
that Orr, in Kirkcudbright, is “ bounded by the 
Urr(= water) on the west, a name corrupted down 
by the Kelts from vdwp” (sic). Of course this isa 
misapprehension. The Keltic languages were not 
derived from Greek, and hence Greek words, with 
the exception of a few ecclesiastical terms of 
recent introduction, could not have been ‘“ cor- 
rupted down ”—whatever that may mean—by the 
Kelts. Even if this had been possible, Urr could 
not come from idwp (cf. i6-ar-os and 16-vé-w), 
which corresponds to the Old Irish ws-ce, wis-ce 
(=*ud-ce), water, whence we obtain the word 
whisky. The ultimate Aryan root is vad, which 
reappears in the English wet and the Latin und-a. 
Nor is there, I think, any good reason for suppos- 
ing that urr was a Keltic word meaning “ water.” 
In common with the Yore and the Yorkshire Ure, 
from which Yor-k derives its name, the Scotch 
river Urr may with some confidence be placed 
among the pre-Keltic river-names of Europe. 
Wilhelm von Humboldt has shown that a large 
number of ancient Iberian names, such as Ast-uria, 
Uria, Il-uria, and Ver-urium, are probably to be 
referred to the Basque ur or ura, water. To 
these may be added the names of certain coast 
tribes, as the Lig-ures, and the Sil-ures in South 
Wales, who, we are told by Tacitus, were of 
Iberian origin. Isaac Taytor. 


Boarp or Heattn.—The following quasi- 
official account of the estimate in which the Board 
of Health was held half a century ago by the 
uneducated has some interest. It is from the 
collection of Sir Joseph Banks : — 


Stourport, Augt 12, 1832. 
Srr,—I beg to inclose the report of the Stourport 
Board of Health. I likewise inclose a report of an ir- 
regular practitioner. As the Board c* not take his cer- 
tificate upon any matters concerning which they are 
empowered to act they did not think it right to admit 
his report into their books but directed that I s* for- 
ward it or any other w I might receive of the same 
description to the Central Board in such a form as it 
might be forwarded to me. It certainly is possible that 
there may have been cases of cholera in the Town with- 
out the members of the Board knowing it, but they must 
have been very slight and very few. There is, however, 
a strong prejudice against all medical men connected 
with the Board of Health under the extraordinary idea 
that they are paid by Government to poison their 

patients,—I remain, Sir, yours very respectfully, 

Kenrick Watson. 

25 Augt, 1832. 
Return the List of Cases attended by Mr. Kerby and 
state that no cognizance can be taken here of any other 
Cases than those returned by the Local Board, Stute at 
the same time that it is the Duty of all persons (whether 
regular practitioners or not) to report to the Local 
Board an account of the Cases attended by them, and 
that at Carlisle an irregular Practitioner was fined 5/. for 

neglecting so to do, J. M. 


G. Exuis. 
St, John’s Wood. 
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Betvorr Rustics : Guy Fawkes AND JERICHO, 
—Writing in the Queen newspaper, Nov. 13, Lady 
John Manners (in ‘November Notes at Belvior ’) 
gives the two following anecdotes, which are too 
good to be lost, and ought to be preserved in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q’:— 

“In this rural district children still dress up on Guy 
Fawkes Day, and a party visited a rectory near here, 
where, as usual, they were kindly treated. One of the 
young ladies asked the little fellow who appeared to be 
chief of the band, ‘ Who Guy Fawkes was, and what he 
did.’ * Why, miss, he climbed up into an oak tree, to 
be sure!’ Evidently the boy had mixed up Oak Apple 
Day with the Fifth of November. This reply put us in 
mind of another. There is a famous covert here, called 
Jericho, When the school inspector came for the usual 
examination in a neighbouring village, he chanced to 
ask, among other Scriptural questions, ‘What was 
Jericho famous for?’ ‘ Please, sir, they say it always 
holds a fox,’ replied the boy, enthusiastically.” 

The latter anecdote is delicious. 

Cornpert Bepe. 


PARALLEL BETWEEN ADDISON AND Macavtay. 
—A close parallel to, if not the direct ancestor of, 
that famous passage in Macaulay’s review of 
Gladstone’s ‘Church and State,’ where he avimad- 
verts at length on the Church of England’s failure 
to direct religious enthusiasm as successfully as 
does the Church of Rome, is to be found in Addi- 
son’s ‘ Remarks on several Parts of Italy.’ Speak- 
ing of the multitude of convents which every- 
where abound, Addison goes on to say :— 

“ They serve as receptacles for all those fiery zealots 
who would set the church in a flame, were not they got 
together in these houses of Devotion. Al! men of dark 
tempers, according to their degree of melancholy or 
enthusiasm, may find convents fitted to their humours, 
and meet with companions as gloomy as themeelves,”’ 

H. Detevinene. 


Epitara at Stratrorp-on-Avon. — 
Heare lieth the Heare lieth the 
Body of Mary Hands Body of Abigaill 
Widow who Departed the Wife of George 
this Life April y* Hands Sener who 
llth Anno Domony Departed this Life 
1699 Aged May y* 30 Anno Dom, 
87 years. 1699 Aged 37 Years, 
Death creeps Abought on hard 
And Steals Abroad on Seen 
Hur darts are Suding and hur arous keen 
Hur Stroks are deadly come they soon or late 
When being Strock Repentance is to Late 
Death is A miuute ful of Suden Sorrow 
Then Liue to day as thou mayest dy to morow. 
I copied the above in the churchyard of Holy 
Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon, in June, 1866. 
W. C. B. 
Tax Binpinc or Pampnuiets.—I have expe- 
rienced much inconvenience in searching for par- 
ticular pamphlets in volumes which have been 
made up of many independent items. The diffi- 
culty often is to find where one pamphlet ends 
and the next begins, I do not know whether the 


suggestion is practicable, but it seems to me that 
the edges of successive items might be coloured 
differently, to facilitate reference. 

I. ABRAHAMS, 


Locu Leven.—Perhaps the following curious 
specimen of popular etymology may be interesting 
to the readers of ‘N, & Q.’:— 

“The origin of the name Loch Leven is somewhat 
curious. It arose from the circumstance of the number 
eleven frequently occurring in matters connected with 
the lake...... It is eleven miles in circumference; the 
lands of eleven lairds at one time embraced its waters; 
there are eleven rivers and streams running into it; it 
contains eleven kinds of fish; and in the adjoining planta- 
tions are eleven kinds of wood, The name was, there- 
fore, originally Loch Eleven; but in the course of time 
the £ was omitted as at present.”"—* Walks and Wander- 
ings in the World of Literature,’ by the author of * The 
Great Metropolis’ (Saunders & Ottley, 1839, 2 vols.), 
vol. i. p. 151. 

Rosert F. Garpiner. 


“Crorypon sanouive.”—This term is explained 
in Nares (Halliwell and Wright’s edition) as 
‘€ Supposed to be a kind of sallow colour.” There 
are only two instances, quoted from ‘Damon and 
Pythias,’ 1571:— 

By 'r Lady, you are of a good complexion, 
A right Croyden sanguine. 

Dodsley’s* Old Plays,’ vol. iv. p. 80; 
and from Harington’s ‘ Metamorphosis of Ajax,’ 
“ Both of a complexion inclining to the Oriental 
colour of a Croydon sanguine” (Harington’s ‘ Meta- 
morphosis of Ajax, Anatomy,’ p. 19, edition 1814), 
I have not found the word in any other passage ; 
butin both theabove instances it seems tome that the 
meaning evidently is what we should call a “ ruddy 
brunette”—certainly not “sallow-coloured.” In 
the first passage quoted above it is applied to Grim 
the Collier, and in the second it is used of an 
Oriental colour. Croydon, as is well known, was 
remarkable for the number of charcoal-burners 
who plied their trade there. ‘ Grim the Collier of 
Croydon’ is the name of a well-known old play. 
I take it, therefore, that in this phrase “ Croydon” 
simply means “black as a collier,” and ‘‘san- 
guine,” ‘‘ blood red,” the meaning of the phrase 
being that which I have given above. Any one 
who has seen the ruddy colour mantling in the 
cheek of a person of southern or quasi-Oriental race 
will quite understand what this compound means, 

F, A. MarsHatt. 


8, Bloomsbury Square. 


Brasu.—In the Rev. T. L. O. Davies's ‘ Sup- 
plementary English Glossary’ this word is ex- 
plained as “eruption, rash.” The following 
quotation is given for the use of the word: ‘‘ He 
isa churl with a soft place in his heart, whose 
speech is a brash of bitter waters, but who loves 
to help you at a pinch” (Emerson, quoted in 
j Kingsley, ‘Two Years Ago,’ ch, ii.), This explana- 
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tion is incorrect. Brash or water-brash is a York- 
shire expression, and denotes acidity in the mouth 
occasioned by a disordered stomach. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry, 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names und addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


An AvuTocrarpH or SHaksrpearRE.—In the 
Mirror for August 12, 1843, a correspondent 
writes :— 

“T have read so much about the only known auto- 
graphs of the Great Bard that I think it right to inform 
you that thirty years ago I saw his signature to a fine in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, then deposited in the Chapter 
House at Westminster. It was shown to me bya Mr. 
Ellis. This is probably the deed referred to by a former 
correspondent, Mr. Devon, from which the autograph 
has been cut off and purloined. If so, there can be no 
diffcuity in fixing the responsibility, We have proof 
that the deed was unmutilated in 1513 ; in whose official 
hands has it since been!” 

I can find in the Mirror no reply to this question, 
so I send it for solution to ‘N. & Q.’ 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Books in tHe Bopieian Liprary.—Paul Des- 
champs, in his ‘Dictionnaire de Géographie’ 
(Paris, 1870), states that the Bodleian Library 
possesses several books printed at Birtfa, in Hun- 
gary, in 1643 and 1650. Can any reader supply 
me with the names of the authors ; or, if printed 
anonymously, with some other clue by which I 
can identify these books in the printed catalogue } 

L. L. K. 


Hull. 


Sirk Ropert Stonz.—Who were the parents 
of Sir Robert Stone, who was cup-bearer to Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Bohemia, in 1641? Any other 
facts regarding the Stone family will be highly 
appreciated. M. Le M. 


Reoimentat Cotours.—I should feel obliged 
by « reply to the following queries. When new 
colours are presented to a regiment, who takes 
charge of the old colours; and who is entitled to 
assign them for a place in a church ? 

ENQUIRER. 


Craines Cuurcn, Worcester.—Wanted, the 
register of marriages solemnized in this church 
during the year 1736, supposed to have been cut 
out of the register-book. Ww. 

The Firs, Westbury-on-Trym. 


Sir Rocer pe Covertey.—In what published 
work shall I find an authentic steel or copper 
plate portrait of Roger Burgoyne, Bart. (the sup- 





posed Sir Roger de Coverley of the Spectator), who 
died in 1716? De Coverty. 


Westminster Liprary.—In ‘The Picture of 
London for 1815,’ p. 292, I read :— 

“The Westminster Library, Jermyn Street, is the first 
of those metropolitan establishments since known under 
the name of institutions, and is supported by annual sub- 
scribers, for the purchase of newspapers and new publica- 
tions.” 

How long did this institution flourish ; and what 
became of its collections ? 
J. Dykes CAMPBELL. 


Lavrence Tomson’s New Testament.—Will 
any one who has a copy of Laurence Tomson’s New 
Testament of 1576 kindly tell me if Alpha and 
Omega, in the thirteenth verse of the last chapter of 
Revelation, are in Greek characters or in words? 

J. R. Dorti. 

Huddersfield, 


Torneike Gates.—Can any reader inform mu 
whether the turnpike gates are still existing on 
the roads in Scotland and Ireland ; or whether they 
are gradually disappearing as in England, and if a 
highway rate is levied instead ? L. F 

Surrey. 


Date or Encraving Wantep.—I have an en- 
graving (6 in. by 4 in.) of an ancestor in a flowing 
wig, in a medallion, round which is printed, 
“ Henry Maydman of Portsmouth aged 52.” On 
a pedestal below: — 

When England’s Rule in Brittish Seas doth cease, 

Farwel their wealth, their glory and their Peace. 
Under that is “F. H. Van. Hove. sculp.” I 
should be greatly obliged if any of your readers 
could inform me of the date of the engraving, and 
of any particulars of the person it represents. 

Henry Avers Hankey. 


Rosinson Famity.—Can any reader give in- 
formation as to the ancestry of Rowland Robinson, 
who was born in 1654 in Long Burgh, six miles 
from Carlisle, Cumberland co.? He came to 
America in 1675, and was a prominent person in 
the colony of Rhode Island. His children were : 
John, Joseph, Elizabeth, Margaret, Sarah, Row- 
land, Mercy, William, Mary, Rowland again, 
Sarah again,and Ruth. Rowland appears to have 
been a favourite name, and it is hoped that its 
appearance in some English pedigree may identify 
the emigrant’s family. The following Robinson 
arms have been used by the family in America for 
several generations : Vert, three cinquefoils gules, 
on a chevron between three bucks trippant or. 

Wiciiam A. Rosinson. 

37, Angell Street, Providence, Rhode Island, U.S, 


Eartaquake In Lonpon.—Dr. John Taylordied 
1766, at his residentiary house, Amen Corner. He 
speaks of the last of the two London earthquakes, 
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“T mean that at six in the morning.” Can any- 
body give the year of this? C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Bonun’s “Extra Series.”— Of how many 
volumes does this series consist? I possess 
‘Memoirs of Count Grammont,’‘ The Heptameron,’ 
Cervantes’s ‘Exemplary Novels,’ Rabelais’s‘ Works’ 
(2 vols.), Boceaccio’s ‘ Decameron,’ Count Hamil- 
ton’s ‘ Fairy Tales,’ but I believe another volume 
is required to complete the set. Can any corre- 
spondent furnish the title and date of publication ? 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Sermon sy Jonn Conant, B.D., 1643.—The 
title is ‘The Woe and Weale of God’s People.’ 
The sermon was preached before the House of 
Commons July 26, 1643; and the author calls 
himself“ Pastour of Limington in Somerset-shire.” 
There is a copy, imperfect, in the British 
Museum, and there are two in the Bodleian. My 
queries are ; Where do other copies exist? Is any 
possessor willing to part with his? C. 

40, North Street, Exeter. 


* Erpa D’Invipia.”— 

“I do not know whether it was by the doctor’s re- 
commendation that a peasant I know washed his pigs 
with the erba d’invidia, as a precaution against the envy 
of neighbours whose pigs were not so fat. According to 
himself, this treatment had a magical effect ; the pigs, 
which had begun to decline (evidently through the 
jealous incantations of one of these neighbours), imme- 
diately resumed their former health.”—‘ Our Home by 
the Adriatic,’ by the Hon. Margaret Collier (Madame 
Galletti di Cadilhac), chap. v. pp. 94-5, Bentley & Son, 
1886, 

Is the Erba dinvidia the same plant as the 
verbena, “ That hind’reth witches of their will” 
(Drayton); or is it another name forthe Pane por- 
cino, the Pane terreno, which we call cyclamen or 
sow-bread? What is it? 

H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Harter Srreet. — Whereabouts in Harley 
Street did Lloyd, the bookseller, live in 1823? 
Field’s ‘ Life of Parr,’ vol. ii. p. 293. 

C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


“Tue Kixe’s Court or Repiever.”—Can any 
of your readers farnish information respecting 
this court, and the origin of the term “ Redlevet” ? 


Suit was rendered to this court in respect of pro- | 


perties in various parts of Kent, and I believe it is 
also to be found in the marches of Wales. 
Frepk. Rove. 
Ashford, Kent, 


_ ‘Lire or St. Neor,’—Can any of your readers 
inform me who was the author of the ‘ Life of St. 
Neot,’ one of the hermit saints, which formed part 





of ‘Lives of the English Saints,’ edited by J. H. 
Newman in 1844? A. M. T. 


Poputation or Somerset.—Would any one 
kindly tell me what was the probable population 
of Somerset about a.p. 1500? 

A. 8. Bickyett. 


Exiana.—I dare say many readers of ‘ Elia’ 
have, like myself, wondered who is the author of 
a line, or, strictly speaking, a line and a half, 
quoted in the ‘ Confessions of a Drunkard ’:— 

And not undo ‘em [¢. ¢., his teeth), 

To suffer wet damnation to run thro’ ‘em, 
It is in Cyril Tourneur’s ‘Revenger’s Tragedy,’ 
where Vindici apostrophizes the skull of his dead 
lady, a passage which may be compared with 
Hamlet’s more famous apostrophe to Yorick’s 
skull. See Lamb’s ‘Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets who lived about the Time of Shak- 
speare,’ under the head of ‘ Cyril Tourneur.’ 

Where were the ‘ Eliana’ first published! Did 
they, like the ‘ Elia’ essays, first appear in the 
London Magazine ? JonaTHAN Bovuculer, 

Ropley, Alresford, 


Worps 1n ‘Licnt or Asta.’—TI shall be 
obliged if any of your readers can give me any 
light as regards the following words, which occur 
in E. Arnold’s ‘ Light of Asia.’ Some evidently 
are measures of length and distance: Sammiéd- 
sambuddh, kalpas, maha kalpas, sakwal. I may as 
well mention that I should not trouble you if I 
was able to find any dictionaries in my benighted 
quarters, G. S. B. 


Verstecan’s Depication Tro Kine James L— 
In ‘ Reliquize Herniane’ (J. Russell Smith’s edition, 
1869, vol. i. p. 291) I read :— 

“Tam informed that Verategan writ and printed a 
dedication to King James the Ist of his Restitution of 
decayed Intelligence, and that ‘twas sent over into Eng- 
land, but suppressed, he having, as it seems, said some 
things of the said king which were looked upon as abuse. 
This [ had from Mr. Bagford, who hath been very in- 
quisitive after it, but hath not yet met with it.” 

My edition of Verstegan’s work (1673) contains a 
dedication to King James, to which, so far as I can 
see, no exception could be taken. Has the dedica- 
tion to which Hearne refers been discovered? If 
so, Where can a copy be seen? In the Antiquary, 
vol. xii. p. 226, there is a notice referring to 
Hearne’s ‘Collections,’ lately published by the 
Oxford Historical Society. Does this new edition 
of the diary contain much additional matter ? P 

F. W. J. 


‘Certain Gopty Posryiirs.’—A friend of 
mine has discovered an old black-letter book in 
the hut of a navvy in the neighbourhood of Truro. 
The title is as follows: ‘Certain Godly Postylles 
on the Gospels,’ date 1550, published by Day. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q,’ tell me anything 
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about the work? I have not seen it, and am not 
quite sure as to the publisher. E. F. B. 


Avutnors or Booxs Wanted.— 


‘ Leaves from a Lady's Diary of her Travels in Bar- 
bary,’ &c. London, H. Colburn, 1850, 8vo., 2 vols. 

*The Parallel between England and Carthage, and 
between France and Rome, examined by a Citizen of 
Dublin.’ London, Murray, 1803, 8vo. 

‘Tunisian Question: Duplicity or Diplomacy?’ Lon- 
don, 1881, 8vo. (? publisher). 

‘Historical Memoirs of Barbary and its Maritime 
Power as connected with the Plunder of the Seas,’ Kc. 
London, 1816 (? publisher). 

‘History of the Carthaginians.’ London, Religious 
Tract Society, 1840. 

‘Observations on the City of Tunis.’ London, 1786, 
4to, (? publisher). H, 8. A 


AvuTHors oF Quotations WanrTED.— 
Why, then, should men in different ages born ? 
ending— and martyrdom their gains. 
Frep, J. Tomxrns. 
From what far land the Queen of Sheba came, 
Who Salem's Priest, and what his father’s name. 
For though an enemy, 
Thy head is holy to me still, 
The set grey life, the apathetic end. 
M. F, G. 
: God knoweth best, 
Of wisdom cometh patience, and of patience rest. 
M. Leacu. 





Replies. 


DOMESDAY. 
(7" S. ii. 405.) 

Domesday still standing in need of a complete and 
satisfactory explanation of the meaning and value of 
most of its terms and details, I venture to submit 
the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ offer the best medium for the 
discussion of those difficulties yet waiting to be 
solved. Sir Henry Ellis’s introduction leaves the 
minds of its readers in doubt and despair. The 
late Rev. R. W. Eyton’s ‘ Key’ is hardly a master 
key, and it is impossible for those who venerate 
him as the prince of county historians to agree 
with him always. Canon Taytor grapples with 
Domesday with skilled and hopeful enthusiasm, 
and is determined to show that every puzzling 
statement in the Survey is capable of a simple ex- 
planation. He must be right; we hope he will 
persevere, and we wish him success. Much we 
owe to Mr. Seebohm’s researches and his interesting 
book. I remember as a lad being puzzled by the 
conveyances by deed of acre strips in open fields 
until I saw those existing at Epworth, in Lincoln- 
shire. I believe these still remain. 

_Canow Tartor touches upon two subjects in 
his note which are especially interesting : viz., 
carucates and wapentakes. As to area, the difficulty 
centres, of course, not with the carucate, but with 


seems to have been coined for the improved plough 
with a carriage of wheels to aid its movement, 
which four husbandmen found it to their advan- 
tage to combine to have and use together in com- 
mon— carucata, like bovata, being formed with the 
past participle affix, I suppose. In ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6" S, vi. 41, 229, I proposed the following expla- 
nation of the statement which so often occurs in 
Domesday, that in 1086 there were so many ploughs 
where so many taxed carucates, that each “plough” 
representing 120 acres as a standard, the sum of 
these in acres should be divided by the number of 
carucates, and the result would give the exact area 
of the carucates in each particular place. It is 
noticeable that the Bolden Book reveals bovates 
of 8 and 9 acres, none of 10 or 11, others of 12, 
134, 15, and 16 acres. Oxgangs at a later date 
are found to vary still more by selions or strips 
being alienated from some and added to others, 
the cause of their being found of different areas even 
in the same manor. 

As to the difference between a hundred and a 
wapentake, I remember I drew attention to this 
fact in‘ N. & Q.,’ 5" S. xi. 413 n., and I suspected 
that the wapentake was more essentially a military 
institution than the hundred, that it was normally 
apparently a combination of three hundreds, joined 
for other purposes as well, ¢.g., furnishing the 
“ scypfylled” (Bp. Stubbs’s ‘Constit. Hist.,’ cap. 
v. § 46). 

I cannot agree with Canon Taytor that—I 
presume he refers to Dickering Wapentake, in the 
East Riding—there were post Domesday wapen- 
takes built up of three Domesday hundreds. My 
own impression was that of the local rolls on which 
the commissioners founded their survey, some- 
times they only had before them what may be 
called “hundred rolls,” sometimes only “ wapen- 
take rolls”; that Dickering wapentake existed at 
that date, though unnamed; that the three forgotten 
hundreds which exactly comprised it were surveyed 
separately because the commissioners only had 
hundred rolls before them. 

The cause of the complicated, disjointed, or 
rather piecemeal hundred of Cave is a very in- 
teresting question; also the date of its being swept 
away with others to form the compact wapentakes 
of Harthill and Ouse and Derwent, 

A. 8. Exuis. 

Westminster, 


‘Orta Popripa’ anp its Autor (7™ §. ii. 
407).—The Rev. Thomas Monro was born in 1764, 
and was educated at the free school of Norwich 
under Samuel Parr. From Norwich he went to 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, where he entered as a com- 
moner. He was afterwards elected a demy of 
Magdalen College, and graduated B.A. 1787, 
| M.A. 1791. On the occasion of his marriage he 





the bovate, always its eighth part. The word caruca | left the university, and was presented by Lord 
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Maynard with the living of Easton Magna, in Essex, 
where he died in 1813. His father was the rector 
of Bargate and Wortham, Suffolk. See the bio- 
graphical, historical, and critical preface prefixed to 
the repriot of these essays in vol. xxviii. of Lynam’s 
‘British Essayists,’ pp. 227-230. The correct 
date of Munro’s ‘ Essays on Various Subjects’ is 
1790, not 1792, as given in the ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Living Authors,’ nor 1793, as given 
by Mr. WatForp. G. ¥. B. B. 


Mr. WatForp will find an account of Thomas 
Monro in the fourth volume of the ‘ Register of 
the Demies of Magdalen College’ (seventh of the 
series), p. 81. J. R. Buoxam. 

[Many other contributors supply information, Mr. 
Samvuet Foxaut refers to Lynam’s ‘ British Essayists ’; 
the Rev. O. W. Tancock to the ‘ Works of Samuel Parr, 
LL.D.,’ by Johnston; the Rev. Jonn Pickrorp, who 
says he was the editor, rather than the author of ‘ Olla 
Podrida,’ } 

“Te icitor” (7 §. ii. 408).—I have paid at- 
tention to liturgical matters for some years, and 
the term seems to me almost as familiar as ‘* Te 
Deum” or “ Nunc dimittis.” Ducange (s. v.) de- 
fines it as “‘ Prima pars Canonis,” &c. See also on 
the phrase, “ Jurare super Te igitur, id est, super 
Canonem Ecclesize.” Index to Krazer, ‘ De Litur- 
giis,’ has, “ Te igitur, &c., prima Canonis Oratio.” 
So that it is used “ asa noun,” though not, so far as 
I ever heard, as defining a separate book, but only 
a portion of the missal. The initial letter T is 
regarded as a symbol of the Passion, and is often 
enclosed in an ornamental picture representing 
some type of the Passion or of the Holy Eucharist. 
The opposite page is frequently occupied by a re- 
presentation of the Crucifixion, to direct the 
thoughts of the celebrant to that which he is about 
most solemnly to commemorate. In the early 
printed missals the “Te igitur,” to the end of the 
canon, being the portion in daily use, is often on 
vellum while the rest is on paper, and so is less liable 
to be worn out. So that we should be likely 
enough to find in a description of a particular 
copy, “The Te igitur on vellum.” T. F. 

p. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


This expression occurs in ‘Ivanhoe, the pro- 
bable date of which is 1194. The scene is the lists 
at the Preceptory at Templestowe, and the speaker 
is Lucas Beaumanoir, the Grand Master of the 
Templars. ‘ Hath he made oath,” said the Grand 
Master, “‘ that his quarrel is just and honourable ? 
Bring forward the crucifix and the Te igitur” 
(chap. xliii.). What the meaning may be I cannot 
say, and there is no explanatory note. Perhaps 
even Sir Walter Scott did not know. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


No missal or other Roman Catholic service- 
book was ever called “Te igitur,” or the name 


would be in Maskell’s ‘Monumenta Ritualia,’ where 
it is not. The origin of this supposed use of the 
words is probably Scott’s blunder in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
where, during Rebecca’s trial, the Grand Master 
says, ‘‘ Bring forward the crucifix and the Te 
igitur,” for the swearing of Bois-Guilbert. What 
sort of thing Scott thought a “ Te igitur” was I 
have never been able to guess, and I do not see how 
we are to find out. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Srser Famity (7 S. ii. 388).—Robert Steer, 
of Wakefield, surgeon (bapt. October 22, 1713) 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Popple- 
well, of Temple Belwood, co. Lincoln. He died 
October 24, 1773. He was the son of William 
Steer; presented to the vicarage of Ecclestield 
July 23, 1708 ; and died 1745. Vicar Steer was 
the son of Wm. Steer, of Darnall, gent., who was 
buried at Attercliffe in 1726. This William Steer 
sprang from Edensor. There was Roger Stiere, 
master of the Sheffield Grammar School in 1648, 
Vide Eastwood's ‘ History of Ecclesfield.’ 

ARTHUR JACKSON. 

Sheffield. 


A few particulars as to the Wakefield people 
may be found in Eastwood’s ‘ History of Eccies- 
field.’ Hunter’s ‘ Hallamshire’ gives an account 
of one of the family who was vicar of — 

r. H. 


Harrstonce (7 §. ii, 229).—Joan, Lady 
Hartstonge, may have been the wife of * Sir 
Standish Hartstonge, Bart., of Ireland, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer in King Charles the 
Second’s reign ” (Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ viii. 152). 
He was the son of Francis Hartstonge and Eliza- 
beth (Standish). His wife’s name is not given, 
and the family is not in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronet- 
age.’ His brother John was Bishop of Ossory, of 
whom I have two bookplates, dated 1700 and 1710. 

C. R. Mannine. 


Lawyer ayp Warrior (7 §. ii. 409),—The 
expression “ Judge de lib’rtye de Thomas Cort” 
refers, no doubt, to the manor court in the Earl of 
Meath’s liberties in the City of Dublin. The 
court house was situate in Thomas Court Bawn, an 
open space at the south end of the street named 
Thomas Court. C. E. 


Dates on Cuurcues (7 §. ii. 267, 354).— 
Allow me to point out that the true date on the 
tower of the church of Monken Hadley (or Hadley, 
as it is commonly called) is 1494, not 1410, as 
given by A. J. M. from memory. Hadley, although 
close to the site of the battle of Barnet, is in the 
county of Middlesex. The date is correctly given 
by Lysons in the second volume of his ‘ Environs 
of London,’ and is stated by Gough to be the 
oldest in Arabic numerals on any building 
with which he was acquainted. Does Ma. 
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Pigott mean that the date (1332) on the 
church at Abington Pigotts is in those cha- 
racters ? If so, it would, I think, be interesting to 
have their exact forms, as the date is more than a 
century older than that of the tower of Hadley 
Church. I should mention that the Rev. F. C. 
Cass, Rector of Monken Hadley, has published an 
interesting monograph on the parish, in which he 
refers to the date 1445 as inscribed in Arabic 
numerals on the interior of the tower of Heathfield 
Church, Sussex, and 1448 on the lich gate of 
Bray Church, Berkshire. These he believes to be 
the oldest in Arabic nuwerais on any buildings in 
England. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath, 


Towards the east end of the south aisle of St. 
Gregory’s Church, Bedale, there is what seems to 
be « side chapel on the south of the chancel, but 
not extending eastward the full length thereof. 
This chapel has two square-headed windows, 
between which there is a small door. Over the 
latter is the inscription, ‘‘ Anno Domini, MDLV1.” 
Whitaker, in his ‘Richmondshire,’ vol. ii. p. 14 
(1823), wrongly places it over the north door. 
A. J. M. also, but doubtless by error of memory, 
places itoverthe west door. I may add that the letters 
are all capital letters of the time indicated, and 
there is a small serpentine ornament between each 
numeral letter. The inscription itself points to the 
fact that certain repairs or alterations were effected 
in this part of the church in this year of Queen 
Mary’s reign. Joun Tinker, M.A. 

Arkengarth-Dale Vicarage, near Richmond, Yorks. 


There are two lines of thirteenth century inscrip- 
tion, that looked very like containing a date, near 
the ground on the face of one of the south buttresses 
of Bishop De Lucy’s portion of Winchester Cathe- 
dral. I say looked, because I could not quite 
make out a number or word when it was ap- 
proachable, and since being railed in it has, of 
course, not grown more legible from a distance. 


E. L. G. 


On the porch of the church in St. Brelade’s 
Bay, Jersey, is the inscription— 
Consacré a Dieu 
111. 


W. J. GReENSTREET. 
Hull, 


A few years ago, when in Scotland, I visited the 
remains of the old church of Loudon, Ayrshire, on 
which I saw the date of 1022, though much de- 
cayed by the weather, and it will probably now, or 
very soon, be quite obliterated. D. Wuyre. 


‘Tae Imitation or Curist’: Srannopr’s 
‘Curistian Parrern’ (7 §S. ii. 269). — The 
earliest edition of Stanhope’s ‘ Christian’s Pattern ; 
or, a Treatise of the Imitation of Jesus Christ,’ 
which I have come across was dated 1698, and 





“printed by W. O for M Gillyflower, in West- 
minster-hall.” &. An engraving of the cruci- 
fixion (M, Vander Gucht sculp.) faced the title- 
page. The earliest date given both in Watt and 
Bohn’s ‘ Lowndes’ is 1696. G. F. R. B. 


Piov-=Luan- (7™ §. ii. 44, 138, 253, 333).— 
I am disappointed that neither of your correspond- 
ents who have demurred at my etymological iden- 
tification of these two words has otherwise accounted 
for the unsurpassed phenomenon of their widely- 
extended parallel usage through many centuries by 
two kindred nations. It will be found that by both 
nations the two words are respectively prefixed to 
the name of the saint of the dedication of the 
church. This may be realized in nearly every case, 
and where it cannot it has no doubt suffered from 
time or accident. “La Plou-iann,” quoted from 
Legonidee, is, of course, St. John, and innumerable 
examples may be found by a slight perusal of the 
Government sheet-maps of Brittany and our Ord- 
nance sheets of Wales, and even Cornwall and 
Cumbria. 

It is not to the purpose to quote “ best autho- 
rities.” The unqualified dependence upon best 
authorities seals up the actual sources of know- 
ledge, and forbids further progress. 

Tuomas KERSLAKE. 


“Carmista” In Perrarca (7 §. ii. 269).— 
The passage quoted by Platt is taken from 
Petrarch, ‘ De Remediis Utriusque Fortune,’ lib. i. 
dial. cxi. p. 112 of the folio ed., Basil, Henr. Petri, 
n.d. The dialogue is ‘‘De Alchimia.” Spes 
having urged, ‘‘ Promissum ab artifice aurum 
spero,” Ratio replies, “‘ Hic qui tibi aurum suum 
spondet, cum tuo auro improvisus aufugiet.” Spes 
again urges, “ Magna mihi promittit Alchimista.” 
The form “chimista” does not occur in the dia- 
logue. W. E. Bockvry. 


Jupce Jerrerys (7™ §, ii. 161, 274, 391).— 
Mr. C. A. Warp, in his enthusiasm, rather begs 
the whole question as to the colour of Judge 
Jefferys. The point is, Was he a tawny tiger (that 
is to say a natural, or, so to say, a human one)? I 
did not place him outside the pale of humanity by 
calling him “ an unutterable scoundrel”; there have 
been many such specimens. Mr. Warp admits 
his brute qualities by his illustration, and I am 
inclined to class him as a “ man-eater ” besides. 
In his haste, also, be lays to my account an asser- 
tion I merely quoted from Leigh Hunt, and which 
was probably correct at the time it was publisaed. 

voun J. STocKEN. 

3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


“Tn puris NATURALIBUS” (7 §. ii, 325),— 
Mr. F. C. Brrxseck Terry will find the required 
information about this phrase in a paper con- 
tributed by Rev. Prof. J. E. B. Mayor to the 
Cambridge Journal of Philology, No. 11 (1876), 
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pp. 171-175, ef. Cambridge Philol. Destin, 
ed. J. P. Postgate, vol. i. p. 47. H, H. 


‘Toe Pua@nix anv tHe Tortie’ (7™ §. ii. 
268, 312).—The first line of the second verse quoted 
should be— 

And thou treble-dated crow, 
in reference to the supposed length of life of that 
bird, as stated in some lines quoted by Steevens 
and erroneously ascribed by him to Lucretius :— 
Ter tres etates humanas garrula Cornix vincit. 


The meaning of the second and third lines (of 
which Steevens says, but with reservation, “I sup- 
pose this uncouth expression means that the crow, 
or raven, continues its race by the breath it gives 
to them as its parent, and by that which it takes 
from other animals, ¢.¢., by first producing its 
young from itself, and then providing for their 
support by depredation ”) is best explained by Dr. 
Grosart in a note on a fly-leaf addition to his edi- 
tion of Robert Chester’s ‘ Poems,’ printed for the 
subscribers in 1878 :— 

“In stanza 5 of ‘The Phenix and Turtle’ I fear the 
reference is to the belief that the crow (or raven, 
rather) engendered by the mouth : a belief mentioned 
characteristically by Martial, xiv. 74, and discredited by 
Aristotle, ‘De Generat. Anim.,’ iii. 6, and Pliny, * Hist. 
Nat.,’ x. 12. I don’t feel disposed to say more than that 
* gender’ is here=kind, not sex. This sense put on 

* gender’ needs no defence, Even Dr. Johnson gives it, 
along with two examples from ‘ Othello’ and ‘ Hamlet ' 
respectively.” 

The passage from Aristotle in refutation of this 
absurd notion is :— 

“Eiot ydp tees of A€yovet Kata 7d oTopa 

plyve sax Tovs Te KOpaKas Kai THY iBw...... TavTa 
yap Kai ’Avagaydpas kai TaV dAAwv Teves vat- 
KOV Aéyou oi, Aviv arAGs kai doxértws A€é- 
yovres. 
He then states that this opinion has been inferred 
from the fact of the several species of crows bill- 
ing, in the same way as doves do. Pliny had this 
passage of Aristotle in mind when he wrote :— 

“Ore eos (corvos scil.) parere aut coire vulgus arbi- 
tratur...... Aristoteles negat ; non hercule magis quam in 
Aigypto ibim:; sed illam exosculationem, que spe 
cernitur, qualem in columbis, esse.” —See ‘ Salamasius in 
Solinum,’ p. 325. 

Can any one give the correct reference to the lines 
quoted by Steevens / W. E. Buckvey. 


Tue Cinque Ports (7 S. ii. 61, 138, 178, 258, 
293).—A. H. asks me for root of fiord (firth, Srith). 
My note runs, Gepw=fervo,* ferveo, fervetum, fer- 
tum, fretum, whence frith, firth, and jiord. Fretum, 
from ferveo, is supported by quotations in Latin 
dictionaries, Fick’s par must refer to a Zend 
word, which in my dictionary is not rendered ‘‘ to 
enter,” ‘‘ to pass through. ” BR. 8. Cuarnock. 





° By: change of @ to f, a8 in Onp, fera, and infixing 9 
digamma. 
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Cus (7 8. ii. 307 7) I am informed by a friend, 
whose family for two or three generations have 
belonged to the medical profession, that his mother 
used always to speak of young men who were at 
all forward as “saucy young cubs.” It is difficult 
to say how far the word was used in a slang sense 
and how far in a professional one. 

E. Watrorp, M.A 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Boast : Bossr (7 8, ii. 386).—As I am quoted 
by J. J. F. , in his interesting note at the above 
reference, as saying (‘ Annals of Tennis,’ p. 176) 
that our term boast in tennis “ is doubtless a mere 
appropriation of the French term bosse,” which 
“is applied in French courts to that portion of the 
main wall which is nearest to the dedans, not 
because there is any lump or protuberance there, 
but because at the distance of eight or ten feet 
from the dedans there used to be a line of smooth 
stonework,” &c., I should like to be allowed to 
give my authority here for that statement. It is 
the following passage in the ‘Art du Paumier- 
Raquetier, by M. de Garsault, fol., M.pcc.LXVII. : 

“ Le coup de bosse est celui ot l'on dirige la bricole de 
fagon qu'elle aille du mur dans le grand Dedans; ce 
nom de bosse ne signifie pas qu’il y ait un renflement au 
mur contre lequel la balle donne d’abord, mais en le con- 
struigsant on place A huit ou dix pieds du grand Dedans 
une chaine de pierre de taille, contre laquelle la balle 
frappant, est renvoyée avec plus de rapidité que contre 
? reste du mur qui est de moélon, & consequemment moins 
ur. 

Moellon is our rag-stone, which, according to 
Stormonth, is “a prov. Eng. term for any hard, 
coarse-textured rock, as Kentish rag, much used 
for building purposes.” My conjecture as to the 
origin of our boast (from this coup de bosse) is no 
more than a conjecture ; but it is not improbably 
correct, since it describes now nearly the same 
stroke in England as that which was described by 
De Garsault ; but all boas'ed strokes are not coups 
de bosse. The boasted stroke generally answers to 
the coup de bricole: only the boasted force into the 
dedans is precisely the same as the coup de bosse. 
But it seems to me not unlikely that travelled 
tennis-players, who knew the French term, applied 
it indiscriminately to all boasted strokes. I am 
well aware how dangerous are guesses at ety- 
mology; but in some cases, and notably with 
regard to words used in games, there is often no 
other, or, at least, no more promising, chance of 
solution. 

As to the connexion of this bosse, or boast, with 
smoothed (or boasted) stone, as suggested by J. J. F., 
I know nothing ; but it looks to me like a mere 
coincidence. Even so it is curious, 

I think Littré is wrong in his explanation of 
bosse (5). He was, perhaps, only informed on the 
subject by some tennis-player, and mistook the 
exact meaning. The gentlemen who play games 
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are not those who write dictionaries. It is hard 
to explain technical terms unless you understand 
them ; and few understand the technical terms of 
games but those who have played. 

JuLiAN MARSHALL, 


It may be worthy of note that among the county 
Antrim peasantry the word bosse is in common use 
to describe anything puffed up, or, as they say, 
® fall of emptiness.” M. Damant. 


Acquisition oF Surname (7™ §, ii. 266, 355, 
397).—There is a legend in reference to Thomas 
Magnus, founder of the Grammar School, and 
otherwise a great benefactor to the town of New- 
ark-upon-Trent. Fuller, in his ‘County Worthies,’ 
writes thus of Magnus :-— 

“ An exposed child, left by his mother (nobody knows 
who) in the parish church of Newark, and being 
found in the way by some Yorkshire clothiers in the 
dark of the morning, they had compassion on the babe, 
and, being unwilling to leave it exposed, agreed among 
themselves to pay for its nursing and education (which 
would come to little among many), and first of all had 
him baptized at Newark by the name of Thomas, giving 
the surname Amang-us, i. ¢., to be maintained among 
us.” 

The story is romantic, but of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Cuartes J. Riper. 

Newark. 


E. V. records the case of a family at Cookham 
who lost their own surname and gained that of 
Bomer, for a stated reason. The date of this 
case should be given, for, if it be recent, it is very 
curious. 

A Cornish friend of mine, whose name (which is 
well known) I have no authority to give, and 
therefore I will call him Vivian, told me lately 
that his nurse had originally no other name, or 
none that he knew of, but Betty. When she 
entered his father’s service, as a girl, she became 
known as Betty at Vivian’s. After a while she 
was called Vivian’s Betty ; and, finally, she lived 
and died under the name of Betty Vivian, as if 
she had been of kin to the family. So the Roman 
freedman took the name of his patron’s gens ; so 
many a Campbell and Gordon in Scotland, many 
a Fitzgerald or Fitzpatrick in Ireland, came to 
have a surname. A. J. M. 


John Chapel Sidwell is a hale, handsome, and 
good old man, living in my parish of St. Sidwell, 
Exeter. Early in the year 1803 an infant was 
found in a lodging-house opposite to the ancient 
chapel of St. Anne, at the head of St. Sidwell’s. 
The night was dark ; and a lodger, as he entered, 
stumbled over a bundle in the passage, with 
the immediate result that cries were heard. This 
led to the discovery of a fine baby, who was taken 
charge of by the parish, and christened in St. Sid- 
well’s Church on May 23,41803. The child was 
baptized John Chapel Sidwell—Chapel in remem- 





brance of St. Anne’s Chapel, opposite to which he 
was found, and Sidwell in commemoration of the 
parish. Mr. Sidwell, who has many times sat as 
a model for artists requiring a happy and vener- 
able-looking old man for a subject, is now a 
widower. His wife Mary died in May last, aged 
eighty-six. The worthy pair, who have dined 
with me for the last fifteen successive Christmas 
Days, had been married sixty-two years when this 
sad separation took place. Harry Hews. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

Though a work of fiction may not be an autho- 
rity, yet the following amusing story from one may 
prove illustrative of the imposition of a surname. It 
occurs in ‘ Japhet in Search of a Father,’ by Capt. 
Marryat, published in 1839. Ona Japhet, himself 
a foundling, being apprenticed to Mr. Cophagus, 
the apothecary, he finds his fellow apprentice, 
Timothy Oldmixon, also a foundling, acquiring 
what he styles the “ rudimums” of the trade by 
pounding drugs in a mortar. The boy informs 
Japhet that he has obtained the surname Old- 
mixon from the circumstance of the pump at the 
Foundling Hospital having had inscribed upon it, 
“ Oldmixon fecit.” Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I remember hearing an instance of this some 
years ago. A child was found one morning ina 
road at Portobello, near Edinburgh. Not being 
able to discover its parentage, the parochial autho- 
rities had it duly baptized with the surname 
Portobello. Ropert F, Garpiyer. 


Sr. Atozs (6" §, xii. 129, 213, 332, 417; 7S. 
ii, 278, 315, 338).—In Belgium St. Aloys is omni- 
present, but it is, I think, at Dunkirk that he 
reigns supreme. I am led to infer that he was 
a designer of patterns; I think the Boulonnais 
earrings descend from him; I fancy that bis pat- 
terns have influenced Flanders lace; and when 
the Prioress in Chaucer remembers St. Eloi in 
her blessings, I fancy she would caress her jewels 
most sympathetically. His economy in favour of 
Dagobert (?) would result from rolling the metal 
very thin, A. Hatt. 


There is a Roman Catholic chapel in Clarendon 
Square, Somers Town, which was founded in 1808 
by the Abbé Carron; and at Highgate, near the 
Archway, are some large schools, also dedicated to 
St. Aloysius. Ambrose HEAL. 

Amédée Villa, Crouch End, N. 

I have not seen in the notices of this saint any 
mention of the following life of him: “ La Vie du 
Bienheureux Louis de Gonzague, de la Compagnie 
de Jésus, par le P. Pierre Joseph d’Orléans, de la 
méme compagnie, a Paris, 1712.” 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

Passage 1n Tacitus (7 §, ii. 354).—It is well 
to recall attention to the unanswered query. But 
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there are earlier references than that of Sulpicius 
Severus which are considered to point to Tacitus, 
* Ann.,’ xv. 44. 
Juvenal has (i. 155) :— 
Teda lucebis in illa, 
Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant ; 
on which an ancient scholiast in the Delphin 
edition observes, “In munere Neronis arserunt 
vivi,” &c.; and (viii. 235) 
Ausi quod liceat tunica punire molesta, 
So also Martial (x. 25) :— 
Nam cum dicatur, tunica presente molesta, 
Ure manum, plus est dicere non faciam. 

Seneca also mentions (‘Ep.,’ xiv. § 4), “ Illam 
tunicam, alimentis ignium et illitam et intextam.” 

Tertullian says (‘Ad Martyres,’ c. v.): “Jam 
et ad ignes quidam se autoraverunt, ut certum 
spatium in tunica ardente conficerent.” 

The “tunica molesta” apparently must have 
been a common mode of punishment for Chris- 
tians. For the general treatment of the Chris- 
tians by Nero there is in Suetonius, “ Afflicti 
suppliciis Christiani genus hominum superstitionis 
nove ac malefice ” (‘ Vit. Ner.,’ c. xvi.). 

Ep. Marsuatt. 


Beaver, on Bever (7 S. ii. 306).—Your 
correspondent Mr. James Hooper may be in- 
terested to learn that when I was at Eton—now 
more than thirty years ago—the boys on the 
foundation were supplied in the dining-hall with 
an intermediate meal (if meal it could be called) 
which went under the name of beaver. According 
to my recollection it consisted of beer only, and 
the hour was 4p.m. I never heard the origin of 
the name, nor am I aware whether the thing still 
exists there. Mr. Cooper may care to inquire. 

Epwarp P. Wo.rerstay, 

Arts Club, Hanover Square. 


Beverage, as meaning a treat given by the 
wearer of a new suit of clothes, is mentioned by 
Bailey, Johnson, and Webster-Mahn (with a refer- 
ence to Halliwell), but no authorities are cited, 
At Winchester College beevers and beever-time 
signify “a quarter of an hour's relaxation in the 
middle of afternoon school,” and “a portion of 
bread and allowance of beer laid out in hall at the 
time mentioned” (‘School Life at Winchester 
College,’ p. 199). 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


I have not heard it called by this name, but in 
large establishments the servants make a regular 
meal of “eleven o'clock beer-drinking.” And yet 
another “superfluous repast” is contrived by making 
the kitchen-maid, by extra early rising, hold a 
pre-breakfast “cup of tea” in readiness for the 
descent of the superior domestics. 

R. H. Busk. 
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Arsortrium (7 §, ii. 368).—The book referred 
to by Mr. Tuzopore Moore under this some- 
what extraordinary heading is a copy of a work 
which ran through several editions at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Its title is, ‘ Arborum 
trium consanguinitatis, affinitatis, cognationis que 
spiritualis, lectura notatu digna Magistri bene- 
meriti Nicasii de Woerda bonarum artium, nec 
aon juris catholici doctoris consultissimi.’ Panzer 
(vol. vi. pp. 350, 352, 356, 359, 363) cites five 
editions, in 1502, 1503, 1505, 1506, and 1508, all 
printed by Quentell, of Cologne. His authorities 
for the same respectively are ‘ Bibl. Dilberriana,’ 
‘Cat. Bib. Thottianz,’ vii. 182; Weislingen, ‘ Ar- 
mamentarium Catholicum’; Hirsch, ‘ Millenar.,’ 
iii.; ‘ Bibl. Telleriana.’ As, however, the edition 
of 1502 has on its title, as given by Panzer, the 
words “cum additionibus novis,” we may infer 
that this was not the earliest edition. 

Nicasius de Voerda, Rector of the School of 
Mechlin, and afterwards Professor of Law at 
Cologne, where he died in 1492, lost his sight 
when three years old; and though his books 
have ceased to have any living interest, he deserves 
to be remembered among those blind men who 
acquired much learning and attained considerable 
distinction notwithstanding their terrible misfor- 
tune. Notices of him, with lists of his works, will 
be found in Fabricius, * Bibliotheca Latina Mediz 
et Infime ALtatis’ (vol. v. p. 99, edit. of 1754); 
Jocher, ‘ Lexicon’ (vol. iv. p. 1686). Trithemius 
(‘De Luminaribus Germaniz’) seems to be the 
original contemporary authority for his life, and is 
cited by Fabricius as having received a letter from 
Nicasius containing “omnem historiam fortune 
sue,” Ricup. C, Caristisz. 


It is asked if Machlinia ever printed abroad. 
It is considered doubtful if he ever did so, but his 
name is printed Wilhelmum de Machlinia, in con- 
junction with that of John Lettou, to Littleton’s 
*Tenores Novelli.’ He printed four books in con- 
junction with his partner, and two Year-Books of 
Hen. VI. alone. His third book was a new edition of 
the ‘ Tenores,’ printed “ Juxta ponte que vulgariter 
dicitur Flete-brigge.” He lived then in Holborn, 
near the bridge that then was the communication 
between Holborn and Snow Hill. ‘Twelve books 
were printed at his press without date, but they 
were all issued some time after 1482, as at that 
time Lettou and he were associated. 

W. H. B. 

Chesterton, Cambridge. 


Key to ‘Tut New Repostic’ (7" §, ii. 400). 
—This is one instance of the space wasted by 
writers continually burying their queries under 
misleading headings. The Editor himself forgets 


that this inquiry was fully threshed out, and 
various “‘ keys” supplied, 7” S. i. 68, 191, 294, 
338, under the absurd heading of ‘Fictitious 
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Names.’ The subject of this inquiry has no inter- 
est for me ; I only remember it for its consuming 
an undue amount of space at the time, and now I 
am condemned to add to the consumption! Had 
the subject been properly headed it would have 
been found, without need for repeating the in- 
quiry (like a thousand other replies equally thrown 
away for the same cause), by reference to the 
index. R. H. Busx. 


Harvequin’s Bar (7 §. ii. 347, 418).—In 
confirmation of Mr. W. J. Lawrence's statement 
at p. 418, I may refer him to a large oblong print 
of “ The Jubilee Ball after the Venetian Manner, 
or Masquerade at Ranelegh Gardens April the 
96" 1749; L. P. Boitard Delin*...... Parr Sculp*. 
Published 22 May 1749.” Harlequin appears in 
a loose dress, as usual in the last century, with an 
apparently flat bat, of about the size and shape of 
the modern wand, which he carries reversed under 
his fore-arm, the end of the handle pointed for- 
wards and downwards, just as modern Harlequins 
frequently bear their bats. This figure appears 
also in later copies, 1759, &c. But Lun is repre- 
sented in an earlier print (1735) with uplifted bat, 
which rather resembles a cudgel than the thin 
lath of recent times. Juuian MarsHatt. 


A Curious Boox-piate (7" §. ii. 410).—A copy 
which I enclose of the book-plate mentioned in 
‘N. & Q”’ will explain the name of the owner and 
his occupation and address. Each word is read 
by arranging the capital letters in a proper se- 
quence, when they will be found to make, “ James 
Crispin Haig Greg, Solicitor de Tilbury.” 

W. Frazer. 


Hvuaevenots (7 §S. ii. 188, 257, 335, 392).—I 
do nut know by whom “it is supposed” that 230 
Huguenot ministers were expelled from France 
at the Revolution and were lodged at Winchester 
Castle and afterwards at the King’s Alms House, 
Reading (with their wives and families ?), but the 
supposition is altogether wrong. The clergy re- 
ferred to were about that number of émigré 
Catholic priests, who were granted the use of the 
king’s house (not the castle) at Winchester. When 
they left that city they erected a tablet witha long 
Latin inscription of thanks to George III. in the 
room which they had used as a chapel; this tablet 
is, I believe, now in the porch of the Catholic 
church at Winchester. H. Asttey WILLIAMS, 

Cardiff. 


Corree Biaain (7 §, i. 407, 475 ; ii. 36, 153, 
278).—A few days ayo it occurred to me to inquire 
at a long-established china shop here if anything 
was known about this article; and I was told that 
in some corner of the warehouse, among the very 
old stock, there were two or three. Search was 
made, and an earthenware pot (more of the teapot 


and moveable part, constructed exactly as a French 
cafétigre made in tin, was produced. All was 
earthenware, and not a scrap of muslin was needed. 
This upset the béquine theory, and the piggin also, 
It had been in stock at least forty years, and was 
Wedgwood’s make. I then applied at Etruria, 
and they “‘ believe the word to be of Dutch origin, 
the article having first been made for Holland, and 
in all probability it comes from the Dutch word 
biggelen, to trickle or run down.” This exactly 
represents the method of making coffee with it, 
and would seem to be conclusive as to its origin. 

Lest the origin of the name of another article 
should hereafter excite curiosity, the coal-box 
standing at my fireside is called a ‘‘ purdonian.” 
The designer of the shape was a Mr, Purdon. 

G. H. Tuompson, 
Alnwick. 


Gassenp (7"§. ii. 369).—In the seventh edition 
of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ the principal 
works of Guassendi, twenty-six in number, are 
enumerated, and it is stated that his works were 
collected by Montmar and De Sorbiere, and pub- 
lished at Lyons in 1658, and again in Florence in 
1728, in 6 vols., fol. A comprehensive view of his 
researches as a metaphysician is given in the dis- 
sertations at the beginning of the ‘ Encyclopzedia.’ 
His name is invariably spelled Gassendi, and so is 
that of the General Gassendi who was related to 
Peter, and who died in 1828 a peer of France. 

J. Carrick Moorr. 


Mr. OC. A. Warp will find, in the ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale’ of Didot (vol. xix. pp. 564- 
587) an unusually excellent article on Gassendi, 
accompanied by a summary of his writings, and a 
full and accurate reference (with chapter and verse) 
to the authorities to be consulted not only as to 
his life, but as to his philosophical opinions and 
writings. It is from the pen of M. B, Aubé. Of 
the authorities cited by Moreri, the references to 
Ménage, Sorbiére, and Mersenne will be found in 
M. Aubé’s article. Of the others, the reference to 
Lorenzo Cresso (should be Crasso) is to that writer’s 
* Elogi d’ Uomini Litterati’ (Venice, 1656), vol. i. 
p. 296; that to Marolles is to his ‘ Mémoires,’ 
p. 11; to Bouche, ‘ La Chorographie ; ou, Descrip- 
tion de Provence,’ 1664, at the commencement of 
which is to be found a letter of Gassendi, 

In 1851 there was printed at Digne ‘ Etudes sur 
la Vie et les CEuvres de P. Gassendi.’ The book 
is not cited by Aubé, and I know nothing of it 
but the title, which is given by Ocettinger. 

Ricup. C, Caristie. 


It is questionable if this is an original pronounce- 
ment of Gibbon’s. I remember it in the old ‘ Dict. 
Hist.’ True, my edition is dated 1789, but it is 
the fifth edition. Supposing, however, it is an 
addition in a later edition, it might just be possible 





shape than the present coffee-pots), with an upper 





the compilers had taken it from Gibbon (?), but 
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much more likely that both took it from an earlier 
writer. The ‘ Dict.’ refers for the chief part of its 
information to Pére Bougerel’s ‘ Life,’ the first 
edition of which was published, I think, in 1737; 
and even if it is there it is probably brought for- 
ward from an earlier writer still. The sentence as it 
stands in the ‘Dict.’ is, “‘Jamais philosophe n’avait 
été plus savant, ni savant si bon philosophe, mais 
son érudition nuit quelquefois ses raisonnements.” 
. H. Busx. 


16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Mr. Warp will find a “‘ Catalogue des Ouvrages 
de Pierre Gassendi et des autres Ouvrages qui ont 
du Rapport 4 lui” in Bougerel’s ‘ Vie de Pierre 
Gassendi, Prevét del’Eglise de Digne et Professeur 
de Mathematiques au College a “ns 
pp. 461-470. a Se 


*Lorp U.tin’s Davcnter’ (7" §, ii. 204, 373). 
—I can find no “satisfactory explanation of the 
enigma” in the reference given. Loch Goyle and 
Ulva’s Isle are, as I said in my note, well known ; 
but no guide-book nor map gives ‘‘ Ullin.” I have 
no doubt that Campbell used the word for “Allin.” 
Lochiel was not hanged, as prophesied ; but his 
brother was—a fact unknown to Campbell when 
he wrote the poem. 

Wituiam Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 


Quexsy Hatt (7 §. i. 508).—Ixquirer may 
perhaps find the legend of Quenby Hall either in 
a book entitled ‘Haunted Homes and Family 
Traditions of Great Britain,’ or in one entitled 
‘Glimpses in the Twilight” Crier er Avpax. 


Toap anp Lizarp on Tomps (7* §. ii. 367).— 
The following extract from the East Anglian, 
pt. i. p. 12, for October, 1858, has some bearing 
upon the above subject, and may be new to some 
readers of ‘ N, & Q.’:— 

“Frog attached to the Ear of a Knight.—From the 
right ear of the effigy of Sir John Poley, Knt., in Boxted 
Church, Suffolk, hangs a gold frog. he portrait of the 
same chevalier at Boxted Hall, the residence of his 
descendants, has the like appendage. What is the signi- 
fication of this badge or ornament; and is there any 
other instance of its use in the same way !—B. 

** [A correspondent of Notes and Queries for June 29th, 
1850, vol. ii. p. 76, in answer to a similar inquiry in that 
most valuable periodical, say?, ‘It appears from the 
treatise of Bircherodius on the Knights of the Elephant, 
an order of knighthood in Denmark, conferred upon 
none but persons of the first quality and merit, that a 
frog is among the devices adopted by them ; and we need 
not further seek for a reason why this symbolum heroicum 
was worn by Sir John Poley, who served under Christian, 
King of Denmark, and distinguished himself much by 
his military achievements in the Low Countries ’}.”’ 


The church of Boxted is picturesquely situated 
on the sloping ground of the park in front of the 
moated hall, and contains, among other monuments 
to the Poley family, that of Sir Jobn, which is placed 
against the wall of the chapel, and is of marble. 





In a niche stands a man in armour with his head 

bare, his helmet being on the ground bebind him; 

from his right ear depends the gold frog. Below igs 

a long Latin inscription. W. E. Layton. 
Ipswich, 


The lizard in question, if not a mere grotesque, 
was probably meant for a dragon, the type of the 
power of evil striving against the valiance of the 
Christian knight and biting his defence, the shield 
of the faith). In the oldest English monumental 
brass—that of Sir John D’Aubernoun I., 1277—a 
lion, usually an emblem of fortitude, holds the 
bottom of the warrior’s lance between his paws and 
bites the staff with his teeth. At the foot of the 
brass of Sir Thomas Bullen (?), at Hever, is a 
griffin. The incised slab of Sir John Botiler, ¢. 
1285, at St. Bride’s, Glamorgan, shows that a 
dragon is crushed beneath the champion’s feet. 

0. 


Guillim, in his third section, refers to the bear- 
ing of “ four-footed egge-bearing animals ” as “ no 
lesse honourable than many of those that in com- 
mon estimation are reputed far more worthy.” He 
gives a print of the coat of Botereux of Cornwall, 
with three toads erected sable, and quotes the 
ancient arms of the kings of France, “ Sol charged 
with three toades erected Saturne.” “The bear- 
ing of toads,” he says, “doth signifie a hasty 
cholerick man that is easily stirred up to anger, 
whereunto he is naturally prone of himself, having 
an inbred poison from his birth.” He quotes an 
example of lizards borne in armour, but affords no 
explanation of the unusual position of those at 
Bainton. M. Damant. 


‘Memoirs or Grimatpi’ (6" §, xii, 427, 500; 
7% S. i, 36, 312, 378, 473 ; ii. 35, 117, 134, 211, 
297).—May I reopen the correspondence on the 
Grimaldi ‘Memoirs’ in order to append a note 
and ask a question? On the subject of these 
‘Memoirs’ I have had a conversation with Mr. 
Hall Caine which opens up an interesting question. 
Mr. Hall Caine says that during the last illness of 

Dante Rossetti the poet read the Grimaldi ‘Memoirs’ 
with great avidity, andit wouldappear thathetalked 
on the subject with interest on several occasions. 
He said the book had been known to him from 
early manhood, and that he had then heard that it 
was written, from autobiographical notes, not by 
Dickens himself, but by his father, and that the 
novelist’s share in the work was simply that of 
running over the more effective incidents and nar- 
rating the most telling stories. Rossetti thought 
that his own reading of the book justified this 
accountof its authorship. Some susie of itseemed 
to him so bald that a parliamentary reporter might 
have produced them, but other portions were 80 
vivid and so like Dickens that it was impossible 
to believe that they could have been written by 
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any one else. Forster, in his ‘ Life of Dickens,’ 
says that the whole manuscript was in the hand- 
writing of Dickens’s father, who had acted as 
amanuensis to his son. Mr. Hall Caine cannot 
remember whether Rossetti gave the name of his 
informant, but he thinks it unlikely that any con- 
fasion in the poet’s mind came from the account 
given by Forster. He thinks it not improbable 
that the story, whether true or false (and Rossetti 
only advanced it as a rumour), came through some 
of Rossetti’s early literary associates, among whom 
were men like Robert Brough, James Hannay, 
Tom Robertson, and others who were connected 
as intimately with the stage as with literature. 
It would be interesting to hear whether any corre- 
spondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ possess information which 
would support this theory—a theory offering at 
least a plausible explanation of the manifest in- 
equalies of the book as a literary product, and of 
the extraordinary surprise which Dickens seems to 
have shown when he found that it was meeting 
with success, H. T. Mackenziz Bett. 
4, Cleveland Road, Ealing, W. 


Weex-pay (6 §. xii. 309).—This word occurs 
in the following passage :— 

“When she comes home, shee commends the Sermon 
for the Scripture, and two houres, She loues Preaching 
better than Praying, and of Preachers Lecturers, and 
thinkes the Weeke-dayes Exercise farre more edifying 
then the Sundaies,”—J ohn Earle, ‘ Micro-cosmographie,’ 
1628, p. 63 (ed. Arber, 1868). 

There must be earlier instances of the use of this 
word, though none hitherto seems to have been 
forthcoming. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 





PorMs ATTRIBUTED TO Byron (7 §. ii. 183, 
253, 298, 389).—The late Rev. William Harness, 
who was intimately acquainted with Miss Fan- 
shawe, edited in a small, thin volume her literary 
remains. I have the volume, but am just now 
away from my books, and cannot give the date. 
I cannot agree with Sir Wittiam Fraser in 
thinking that the enigma on the letter H is “ per- 
haps the most perfect poem in any language”; but 
I think it is one of the very best enigmas. The 
first line is— 

’Twas in Heaven pronounced ; it was muttered in Hell. 
“This,” says Sir Wittiam Fraser, “ was judi- 
ciously improved by James Smith, one of the 
authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ into— 

"Twas whispered in Heaven, ’twas muttered in Hell.” 
I cannot think that Smith’s alteration was in any 
way an “improvement.” There is no question of 
either whispering or muttering. The letter H is 
sounded in the word heaven precisely as it is 
sounded in the word hell. It is a simple aspirate. 
What I do think a blot, and the only one, in the 
enigma is the word “muttered ”; and it has oc- 
curred to me as possible that it might be a slip of 
the pen or of the press for wltered. If the lines in 





Mr. Hope’s album are in the actual handwriting of 
Miss Fanshawe, I should be glad to know how the 
word stands there. J. Dixon. 


Good reasons must give way to better. I had 
concluded too rashly that the stanzas ‘ Ode to the 
Land of the Gaul’ were by Byron not only from 
finding them printed with his name, but from in- 
ternal evidence, the vigour of the lines, the senti- 
ment, so Byronian, of admiration of the early career 
of Napoleon and detestation of the Bourbons, 
But I bow to my correctors, and thank them. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


Jamin Famiuies (3° §, xi. 456).—In answer to 
the above-cited question I can communicate the 
following :— 

“Jamin (Elie), refugee in England; naturalized 
Englishman in 1700” (see ‘Protestant Exiles from 
France,’ David Agnest, tome iii. p. 64). 

“ Jamin (Louis), refugee ; naturalized Englishman in 
1688 ” (same work, p. 51). 

For further information apply to Mr. Henry 
Wagner, 12, Half-Moon Street, London, who is 
able, perhaps, to give more details ; for me, I am 
unable to do it, for it is quite unknown to me if 
the above-cited Elie and Louis were of my family. 
J. G. pe Groor Jamin, Jun. 
Amsterdam. 


Pickwick (7 §. ii. 325).—Was Mr. Eleazer 
Pickwick any relation to the “ Moses Pickwick,” 
the appearance of whose name on the door of 
the Bath coach (see ‘Pickwick,’ chap. xxxv.) 
caused Sam Weller so much anxiety? A lady friend 
once spoke to me of a relative bearing the name 
of Fanny Pickwick. 

While thinking and writing of Dickensian 
names, I see the name of Snodgrass in the 
Cheltenham College register (unpublished) for 
August, 1863. P. J. F. Gantitvon. 


De Boteyn or Botven Famiuies (7" S. ii. 
329).—In the Roll of the Coll. Physicians Dr. 
Wm. Bulleyn, the famous physician of Queen 
Elizabeth, is not given, but surely he must have 
belonged to it. He was of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, and wrote a good deal on medicine. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 

According to the ‘ Patronymica Britannica’ 
Bullen or Boleyne is not derived from Bolein, but 
from Boulogne. ViLTONIUS. 


Samvuet Taytor (7 §, ii. 308, 377).—I am 
obliged to G. F. R. B. for his note, but I think 
Watt is correct, and that Samuel Taylor, the 
author of ‘ Angling,’ was not the shorthand writer. 
Samuel Taylor took shorthand notes in the Irish 
Parliament, Dublin, October 29, 1783. I have 
compared the Irish Commons Journals with the 
published debates of that period and the speeches 
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as set forth at the end of Taylor's ‘ Universal 
Shorthand,’ and they coincide. We also know 
Taylor taught his shorthand at Oxford, Dublin, 
Dundee, Perth, and Montrose, and that his system 
has been adapted to the French, German, and 
Italian languages, but little or nothing seems to be 
known about the man himself. 
Marratas Levy. 
5, Mitre Court, Fleet Street, 


Jupee’s Costome (7* S. i. 468).—The answer 
to this query will be found in my notes on 
* English Judicial Costume,’ 6" S. ix. 464-5. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Lorv Rocuester 1n ‘ Tom Jones’ (7™ S. ii. 
387).—Perhaps some one may be able to give Lord 
Rochester’s reply with authority and certainty. 
But in default of this it may be pointed out as 
pretty clear that Fielding’s next sentence supplies 
the substance of it. The man to whom Lord 
Rochester spoke “ had seen many things,” and as 
an old traveller boasted of the gift “ nil admirari.” 
So it appears. The answer was, ‘‘ If thou hast seen 
all these without knowing what beauty is, thou 
hast no eyes: if without feeling its power, thou 
hast no heart.” C. B. M. 


A Famous Sermon (7™ S. ii. 386).—I fancy 
the parsons of the last century often made their 
sermons do daty several times ; and small blame 
to them for doing so, as possibly their time was 
spent to better advantage than it would have 
been in writing fresh discourses. I have several 
MS. sermons of my great-grandfather’s, on the last 
leaf of which is recorded where and when the ser- 
mon was preached. One now before me began its 
course at Doddleston, in Cheshire, Jan. 30, 1736, 
and, after doing duty at Liverpool, Derby, and 
other places, was finally preached at Padiham, 
in Lancashire, on August 2, 1789. 

H, Fisawick. 


Avam’s Lire tx Even (7 §. ii. 327, 414).— 
Luther says Adam and Eve 


“ entered into the Garden about the hour at noon-daie, 
and having appetites to eat, shee took delight in the 
Apple, then, about two of the clock (according to our 
accompt) was the fall.”—Luther’s ‘ Colloquies,’ 1651, 
p. 364, 

This agrees with what Higden says in the ‘ Poly- 
cronicon ’: — 

** Adam was made of erthe in y® fielde of Damaske 
the vi duy of y® world & broughte into paradyse & 
sinned y® same day & was put out after mydday,”— 
F, 61, 

Both the above are evidently from one source. 
R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Tae First Iron Vesser (6 S. v. 206; xii. 
48),—According to Alderman Bailey, of Man- 





chester, the first iron boat was made at Cartmel, 
near Lancaster, by John Wilkinson, about 1750, 
Cf. his presidential address to the Manchester 
Association of Engineers, in the Engineer of Novem- 
= - 1886. L 

ull, 


‘Marmapvuke Mortipty’s Merry Mertaop’ (7% 
S. i. 8, 58).—I believe that a reproduction of this 
book does exist, for some twenty years ago a copy 
(which I am almost certain was a modern reprint) 
was given me by an old nurse who had taught an 
earlier generation from the old edition. The full- 
page engravings were coloured and were very amus- 
ing. The price was about 3s. 6d. 

M. Damant. 


Srroncrow (7 §. ii. 126, 264, 376).—Except 
as to the date of Richard de Clare’s expedition to 
Ireland, which should be 1170, instead of 1169, 
the statement at the first reference is correct ; at 
that time Richard was “a ruined baron.” Ger- 
vase of Canterbury (ed. Stubbs, vol. i. p. 234) says 
that his estates were confiscated three years before 
Henry II. went to Ireland, 4.¢. in 1168; while 
the amplest, and probably most authentic account 
of his career, that given by Giraldus Cambrensis 
(‘Expugnatio Hiberniw,’ 1. i. cc. 12, 13, ed. 
Dimock, vol. v. pp. 247, 248) shows that they 
were, at any rate, forfeited before Richard himself 
went thither in the summer of 1170. ‘William of 
Newburgh, indeed, has an independent version of 
this affair, as of a good many others. He makes 
the forfeiture a consequence, not a cause, of 
Richard’s going to Ireland, though even accord- 
ing to this version Richard was already in one 
sense ruined, for he was so deep in debt that it was 
the fear of his creditors which drove him to put 
the Irish Channel between bimself and them (Will, 
Newb., |. ii. c. 26, ed. Howlett, vol. i. pp. 167-8). 
On a matter relating to the Anglo-Norman con- 
quest of Ireland, however, Gerald is a better 
authority than William. As to the nickname of 
Strongbow, see Mr. Dimock’s note to ‘ Gir. Camb.,’ 
vol. v. p. 228. K. N. 


Frenca Equivatent to “Queen ANNE IS 
pEAD” (7% §, ii. 439).—In answer to the Vicar of 
Mill Hill’s inquiry for the French equivalent to 
“Queen Anne is dead,” I give him, ‘ Henri 
Quatre est sur le Pont Neuf.” P. B. 

[ Other contributors oblige with the same equivalent. } 


Tae ‘Museum,’ a Periopicat (7 §. ii. 409). 
—It would seem that the copy of this weekly 
periodical which is in the possession of the British 
Museum is incomplete, as it terminates with the 
number for Feb. 7, 1834. Its changes of title 


were somewhat numerous, Nos. 1-36 were called 
The London Museum; or, Record of Literature, 
Fine Arts, Science, Antiquities, the Drama, é&c.; 
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Nos. 37-66, The Musewm; or, Record of Litera- 
ture, Fine Arts, Science, Antiquities, the Drama, 
dc. ; Nos. 67-88, The Literary Musewmand Register 
of Arts, Sciences, Belles-Lettres, &c.; and the first 





| 


| 


six numbers of the new series, The Literary Museum | 


and Register of Belles-Lettres, Arts, Sciences, the 
Drama, &c. G. F. R. 


Raree SHow (7* S. ii. 267, 337).—The follow- 
ing allusion to a raree show may interest your 
correspondent :— 

“ Hearts, There is not a feature in your face, but you 
have found the way to teach it some affected convulsion; 
your feet, your hands, your very fingers ends are directed 
never to move without some ridiculous air or other; and 
your language isa suitable trumpet, to draw together 
people's eyes upon the raree-show.”—Sir J, Vanburgh, 
*The Provok’d Wife,’ Act LI., 1697, 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


ends and Popular Tales of the Basque People, By 

ariana Monteiro. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mucu interest attaches to the history of the Basques, 
who are supposed originally to have occupied a great 
part of Spain and Southern France. In spite of the 
many changes which have occurred in every part of 
Europe, the Basque people have hitherto managed to 
maintain their individuality asa nation. Yet there can 
be but little doubt that “ Escuara,”” the name given to 
the Basque language by those who speak it, is doomed 
sooner or later to become extinct. There are now, we 
believe, in Navarre many villages bearing Basque names 
in which Spanish only is spoken, whilst in the more 
thriving towns, such as St. Sebastian and St. Jean de 
Luz, the language has become exceedingly debased. 
Though “ Escuara” is of more ancient origin than any 
Indv-European or Semitic tongue, no specimens of the 
written language are known of an earlier date than the 
fifteenth century. The Basques, indeed, possess but little 
real literature, though they are rich in legends and his- 
torical traditions. Madame Mariana Monteiro has, there- 
fore, done good service in collecting these weird legends 
and ballads of an interesting though unlettered people. 
The book is prettily got up, and contains some exceed- 
ingly effective illustrations in photogravure by Mr. Harold 
Copping. The glossary at the end of the volume consists 
for the most part of mere repetition of what has already 
been given in the shape of notes throughout the body of 
the book. It is not easy to see the object of this apparent 
waste of ink and paper, and before a second edition of 
the book is brought out a careful and thorough revision 
of this glossary should be made, 


In the Nineteenth Century Lady Pollock writes on 
‘The “‘ Hamlet” of the Seine,’ under which title she criti- 
cizes the performance of M. Mounet-Sully at the Thédtre 
Francais as Hamlet in the version of Shakspeare by 
Alexandre Dumas and M. Paul Meurice. M. Mounet- 
Sully’s performance is, with some reservations, warmly 
praised, and the general performance is treated with 
much consideration. The other papers in the magazine 
deal principally with social and political questions.—The 
Cornhill supplies a spirited article on Christmas in 
Chios and an amusing paper on the eccentric Marquis 

Brunoy. Mr. Rider Haggard’s story pauses at a 
moment of breathless interest.—Mr, W. J. Lawrence, a 





well-known contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ writes in the 
Gentleman's on ‘ The Progress of Pantomime’; Mr. J. A. 
Farrer supplies a paper on ‘ Animal Lore’; and Mr. E. 
Walford writes pleasantly and well on Rosslyn, Haw- 
thornden, and Ben Jonson.—A double number of the 
Century gives a continuation of ‘Abraham Lincoln: a 
History ’; an account of ‘ Ashland, the Home of Henry 
Clay’; and a second paper on a similar subject, ‘ Henry 
Clay : Keminiscences by his Executor.’ ‘Old Chelsea,’ 
which is concluded, has some excellent illustrations, as 
have a series of papers on various phases of the Ameri- 
can War. The entire number is a marvel of cheapness 
and merit.— Messrs. F.C, Burnand and Arthur 4 Beckett 
continue in the Fortnightly their interesting account of 
‘History in Punch.’ Mr. Hoffer, the secretary of the 
B.C.A., supplies an interesting account of ‘The Chess 
Masters of To-day,’ which might with advantage be 
supplemented by a second on those of yesterday. The 
Rev. J. Verschoyle writes on ‘ The Character of Shelley,’ 
4 propos to the recently published life of Dr. Dowden, 
Mrs. Ritchie (Mies Thackeray) sends to Macmillan a 
very interesting account of ‘Mrs. Jobn Taylor, of Nor- 
wich.’ A paper on ‘ English Literature at the Univer- 
sities’ joins issue with the Quarterly reviewer in some 
respects, but accords a favourable reception to portions 
of his argument. ‘Life in the Alleghanies’ is very 
readable. ‘A Sonnet,’ by a young lady who since ite 
composition has been drowned, shows that the world 
has had a loss in her premature demise.-—A Christmas 
double number of the Haglish Jilustrated Magazine 
contains eight full-page engravings, including a study 
of a head after a drawing of Mr. Alma Tadema, and 
a nocturne by Mr, Du Maurier; a poem by Mr. Swin- 
burne, ‘In a Garden’; an account of Venice, ably 
and elaborately illustrated by Mises Clara Montalba; a 
poem entitled ‘The Young Princess, by Mr. George 
Meredith ; a paper on ‘Surrey Mill Wheels,’ by Mr. 
Grant Allen, with some delightful illustrations; and 
other attractive sketches and views. — Adi the Year 
Round has, in addition to its ‘Chronicles of Scottish 
Counties,’ a paper in three parts on ‘Charms, Omens, 
and Ancient Quackeries.’ 


A yew and revised impression of the popular ‘ Illus- 
trated History of England’ of Messrs. Cassell has been 
issued. The first number, which extends from the 
period of Roman rule in Britain to the reign of Alfred, 
is profusely illustrated, and has in addition a large pre- 
sentation plate, with a capital engraving of the picture 
by Mr. Seymour Lucas of the historic game at bowls on 
Plymouth Hoe, 


Part XXXVII. of Parodies of Englishand American 
Authors contains parodies of some popular songs, in- 
cluding ‘The Lost Chord,’ ‘ Love not,’ ‘ In the Gloam- 
ing, &e., and the index and title-page for the third 
volume of the work, 


Mr. Joun Anperson, the honorary secretary of the 
Belfast Library, has issued a list of early Belfast printed 
books, including one from 1694 to 1751; and a second, 
extending from 1752 to 1830, is to follow. The arrange- 
ment is simple and effective, and when possible the col- 
lection in which a book is to be found is given. The 
earliest book traceable is 1697. Cotton (‘ Typographical 
Gazetteer’) had seen no early printed Belfast book. 





An inlaid hall clock, made, as it is stated, for Izaak 
Walton by John Roberts, of Ruabon, was bought the 
other day for 70/, 17s. 6d. by Mr, Sabin, of Garrick 
Street. 


Reapeas of ‘ N. & Q.’ and lovers of ballad literature 
will be glad to hear of the forthcoming appearance of 
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‘ Cavalier Lyrics for Church and Crown,’ a collection of 
unprinted and, we believe, original ballads, by the Rev. J. 
Woodfall Ebsworth. The impression is limited to 125 
copies for England and America, 


fotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

* * * (“ Translations from Scandinavian Writers ").— 
Many works of Ibsen, Bjirnstjerne Bjérnson, and Alex- 
ander Kiellard have been translated in England or in 
America, 

W. Goven Aten (“ Epitaph at Christchurch ”’) 
1st 8, viii, 147; 6! 8. xi. 405, 517. 

W. H. Davies (“Saving one’s bacon "’).—The ques- 
tion cannot be answered easily or with certainty. Con- 
sult ‘N. & Q.,’ 1st 8, ii, 424, 499; 2°¢ S. iv. 67, 132, 

H. Henperson (“ Castigation").—The subject is at 
least one the reopening of which would be distasteful to 
some of our readers. 

J. Hamerton Crump (“‘ Monuments to Servants ’’).— 
The list is too long to find speedy insertion, so, acting on 
your suggestion, we have forwarded it to A. J. M. 

Corricenpa.—P. 402, col. 2, ll. 13 and 6 from bottom, 
and p. 403, col. 1, 1, 28 from bottom, for “ Jin Vic” read 
Jin Vin, 


See 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


W ANTED, NOTES anp QUERIES, No. 56, 

FIR-T SERIES. and No. 51, SIXTH SERIES, for which 1+. 
each will be given.—Address JOHN ©. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries 
Office, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-iane, E.. 





W ANTED, INFORMATION of or from the DE- 
SCEN DANTS of THOMAS KEAD, of Colchester (will proved 
Mary, and 

Rachal.—Address Z., 10, The Mall, High--treet, Harlesden, N.W 


1666), his brother George, or bis children Isaac, ‘Il humas, 


F's POUNDS REWARD for MARRIAGE 

CERIFICATE of Jobn Eaton to Abigail Damant (cr any form 
of latter name) circa 1615 to 1635.—Address Z., 0, The Mali, High- 
street, Harlesden, N.W. 





OWICK (DE LOFWYK of FURNESS).—TEN 
SHILLING> will be paid to any Parish Clerk, or other person 

having access to registers, on his sending me the name of the birthplace 
of John Lowick, supposed to have been born 1705, emigrated to America 
with his brother whilst young, returned to this country, and settied at 
Molt Castle, co. Worcester, in 1738, where he resided till the year « 
his death, 175%. He was married in 1706 at Claines, te 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Shepheard, Esq., of Hallow Paik, co. 
Worcester, by whom he had four sons and two daughters.—Address 
W. M. L., The Firs, W estbury-on-Trym. 


YENEALOGY.—LETTER B. Record and other 
Indexes now being searched. All References to Surnames with 
initial B supplied.—Address M. A., 124, Chaucery-lane, London. 





9 2¢ . ° . . 
EARCHES, Genealogical, Historical, or otherwise, 
+ at the British Museum, Record Office, &c., UNDERTAKEN bya 
GENTLEMAN. Competent searcher. Terms moderate. Dom 
Book Octo-Centenary. Facsimile of entry in Domesday Book rela 
to any place, parish, or manor. rice according to length. rat 
particulars sent.—Apply to FLEUR-DE-LIS, care of Adams & 
‘rancis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HE TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, Fourth 

Floor, Lonsdale Chambers, 27, ( hancery-lane.— MSS. carefully 
Typed by experienced copyists at lid. per 100) words. Terms for 
Dramatic and other work on application.—Sole Proprietor and 
Manager, Mrs. MAKSHALL. 


REDERICK BARKER, DEALER in AUTO. 
GRAPHS, 43, Rowan-road, Brock -green, West Kensington, 
London, W.— Catalogues issued and Autographs lurchased. 


\ R. SOLLY’S BOOKS. —CATALOGUE of 
i BOOKS cn Customs, America, Pope, Tracts, Epitaphs, Parish 
Registers, Witchcraft, Rings, Portraits, and Collection of curious 
we »ks of the Lighteenth Century, of READER, Urangestreet, Hol 
orn. 














YURIOUS, OLD, and RARE BOOKS.—CATA. 
LOGUE (No. XXV.) of BOOKS chiefly of the Fifteenth, Six. 
teenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, comprising Kare Editions of Early 
Scottish Writers, many of which are in choice Bindings, inciuding 
those awarded the silver Medal at the Edinburgh International Ex. 
hibition, with numerous interesting notes and facsimiles of titles 
Post free on application.—GEUORKGE P. JUHNsTUN, bookseller, 33, 
George-street, tdinburgh. 
‘URIOUS, OLD, and RARE BOOKS.—CATA. 
J LOGUE (No. XXIV.) just published, post free on application.— 
GEO. P. JUHNSTUN, Booksel-er, 33, Geo: ge-street, Edinburgh. 


‘THE BOOK-LOVER’S LEAFLET: a Monthly 
List, with Notes and Adversaria, of Kare and Interesting Books, 
Post free and gratis on application to PICKEKING & CHATTY, 
66, Haymarket, London, 5. W 
Libraries or Single Volumes Purchased. 


A NEW WORK FOR BOOKSELLERS AND 
BOOK-COLLECTORS. 


BOOK PRICES CU RRENT, 


A Current Monthly Record of Books which have been 
Sold at Auction in London and elsewhere, with the 
Numbers of the Lots, the Names of Purchasers, and 
the Prices realized. 


TO BE SUPPLIED TO SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


*,* A full Prospectus sent on application, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 63, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





NEW FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 


Just published, choicely printed on small 4to. 128 pp., cloth 
extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


RIP VAN WINKLE: 


A LEGEND OF THE HUDSON. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


With Forty-eight Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 


London, BLACKIE & SONS, 49 and 60, Old Bailey. 
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